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486 FIVE YEARS IN A CONVENT. 


As the Abbess believed that my parents were Roman Catholics, 
and had brought me up in that creed, which I had subse- 
quently recanted, the allusion to my religion conveyed to her 
a satisfactory impression. She pointed out two grammatical 
errors in the letter, but, to my great relief, failed to notice 
that I had not signed with my new name, Mercedes. ‘ That 
will do very well,” she said, ‘and now come with me to the 
schoolroom.” 

The introduction to my pupils was effected with ceremony 
enough to have pleased the most fastidious master of eti- 
quette. The girls, two-and-twenty in all, were at work in 
different class rooms. They rose at sight of the Abbess, and 
were all presented severally to me, each one making two deep 
courtesys, one to the Abbess, and one to me, as their names 
were uttered. In the junior room there was a little girl, 
so pretty and arch, that I held out my hand to her; 
but she gravely lifted it to her lips, having no idea of 
hand-shaking. Her name was Dona Lucia de Garcias y Reinos 

Porlamientos, and she was the child of a grandee, a very 
haughty child too, who in a few days taught me more about 
armorial quarterings than I had ever learned before. Her elder 
sister, Dona Carlotta, was in the senior class. 

There were six nuns to act as_ school-mistresses. Three 
elderly ones, who were fairly educated ; and three young ones, 
two of whom knew little beyond reading, writing, and the history 
of the saints. The third young nun, Sister Sta. Lorenza, was 
a very handsome and intelligent girl, though prouder, if pos- 
sible, than any of her pupils. She was the daughter of a 
poor, but aristocratic officer, and had been admitted to take 
the veil without a dower, to the express purpose that she 
might teach. Almost all the nuns who did menial work in 
the convent—washing, cooking, tilling the kitchen garden—were 
women of the peasant class, who had been admitted under 
similar conditions, for the haughty young ladies of rich fam- 
ilies, who had entered the convent through disappointed love 
or other causes, did not push Christian meekness so far as 
to discharge servants’ offices willingly. If, perchance, they might 
be seen washing greasy dishes, or dabbling in soap-suds, it was 
generally by way of self-inflicted penance; though all, except 
the teachers, cleaned their own cells—when these cells were 
cleaned at all. The six teaching nuns were absolved from 
many of the Carmelite rules. They did not go with bare feet 
and legs, like Sister Sta. Incarnation, but wore shoes and 
stockings, and changed their linen with suitable frequency. 
Sister Sta. Lorenza was very particular about her appearance ; 
her caps were always spotless, her hands white as milk, and 
her gown was of fine black cloth. She was the “show” sister 
of the convent, who used to escort the pupils to the parlour, 

















FIVE YEARS IN A CONVENT. 


when their parents called, or go with them to their hom 
when they went out on Sundays. She slept in a cell clos 
the dormitory of the elder pupils, but it was a cell only 
name, being stocked with comfortable furniture, and contai 

several pretty ornaments, given her by her pupils. I was 

moved from my room in the cloisters to a chamber next lh 
which overlooked the garden, and two brown-faced cow 
girls, who were novices, acted as our housemaids. 

I also from this time attended services twice a day in 
chapel, and took my meals with the pupils in the conv 
refectory. This place for eating was a large hall, wainsco 
with oak. On a dais at the further end stood a table, 
which the Abbess dined with the Chapter of the Order 
nuns who were addressed as “ Mother,” and wore white cuffs 
their gowns, and a large cross, in scarlet cloth, on their boso 
The nuns, ninety in number, occupied two long tables on eit 
side of the hall; and a central table was reserved for 
novices, about thirty in number, some of whom were post 
lants, who dressed in white or grey, according to their t: 
or means; whilst others, in black gowns and white mei 
veils, but without caps, were minor nuns, who had taken 
yet but probationary vows. None of the novices had t! 
hair cut. 

When all the nuns were assembled/in the refectory, chant 
grace, the effect was very picturesque; but it was only 
Sundays and great festivals, that the school pupils took t! 
meals at the same times as the sisters. On ordinary d 
they were called to the refectory half an hour after the sist 
had left it; and they sat with their teachers at the hb 


table. The fare was always good, and the teachers parto 
of it without any asceticism—the example being set the 


by the school head-mistress, Mother Sta. Ildefonza, who 
very stout and somnolent at all times, except meals. I s 
noticed that Sister Sta. Lorenza was also partial to good livi 
She never inflicted upon herself a penance of any kind, 
seemed to think that she required it. Even in chapel 
attitude was calm and dignified, rather than devout. Whe 
came to know her better, I found that she never spoke 
religious subjects at all: she liked to gossip about the wo 
and was very fond of hearing me play on the piano—whi 
instrument, by-the-bye, was tuned as soon as I had been 
pointed to the custody of it. Mother Sta. Ildefonza, was |i! 
wise an easy-going person; and both she and Sister Sta. Loren: 
who was her pet, disliked the stern Abbess, who, on that accou 
probably, seldom showed herself in the school. 


I got on very well with my pupils, but there was not mu 


intimacy between us, for they prattled their language so fast t! 
many months elapsed before I could understand half they said. 
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FIVE YEARS IN A “CONVENT. 
IV. 
WHETHER the Mother Superior was a judge of character I know 
not; but she read me aright, if she concluded that my conversion 
could not be effected by ‘har ehness: on the other hand, she had 
little softness in her own nature, and was too high-minded to try 
winning me by any artifices of flattery, or pampering. The aids 
on which she relied were spiritual. She summoned a Chapter 
of the nuns, and proclaimed a nine days’ fast and prayer in 
my behalf—not a mere neuvaine, but nine days of humiliation, 
VOL. VI. MM 
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482 FIVE YEARS IN A CONVENT. 


vigils, and earnest entreaties, all to be directed towards one 
object. So long as I remained in my heresy, she declared it 
was as though the Archfiend himself had his habitation in the 
convent ; and, for the honour of the Order, she besought her 
sisters to remove this scandal, praying for me hourly, and before 
all other persons, until their importunities should prevail with 
heaven. The passionate earnestness with which the Abbess 
spoke these words, like an indignant queen whose realms have 
been invaded, fired her nuns with a frantic ardour of proselytism, 
and they followed her straightway to the chapel, fervent and 
clamorous as crusaders. 

The effect of all this was to bring upon me such a persecution 
as I can hardly describe. I was made to know, in the ways best 
calculated to move a girl’s compassion, what things were being 
suffered in the convent on my account. If I walked out of 
my room I found a nun.(sometimes two or three nuns), prostrated 
on the cold stones of the cloisters, with her face to the ground, 
and her arms spread out. In this posture she, or they, would 
remain for hours in silent prayer. Sister Sta. Incarnation, looking 
very weak and poorly from privations, would tell me, with her 
childish smile, that she and eleven others had formed a bread- 
and-water league in my behalf. They had vowed to feed 
on nothing but bread and water for forty days, unless I got 
“cured” in the meanwhile. Other leagues had vowed not to 
sleep in their beds; others to cover their bread with ashes, at 
the risk of catching gastric fever; others to inflict bodily tortures 
on themselves. There was a young nun (she had but lately 
taken the veil) who put branches of rose-trees, with all the 
thorns in them, in her bed, and lay down on them; many of 
the other tortures were quite sickening to hear of. 

Had I been a hard-hearted girl, I must have been moved by 
such atrocities; but I was not hard-hearted, and the misery I 
felt began to tell on my own health. I had not a friend to advise 
me. I prayed and communed with myself, seeking to discover 
what was the right way in which I should go; but I saw no 
light to guide me. It was all in vain to remonstrate with Sister 
Sta. Incarnation. One day, when she had become so feeble 
from her fasting that her voice was hardly audible, I said: 

“ Sister, how can you think it is any pleasure to God that you 
should torment yourself this way ?” 

“God sees the intention,” she answered, smiling faintly. 
“We can do so little for Him at our best, but every little we 
do pleases.” 

“But to injure your health is no righteous sacrifice—only 
think on the subject.” 

“We have no wealth,” she replied. “Our bodies and our 
food are our only possessions. We must give of such things as 
we have. I wish I could die for you, sister.” 
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FIVE YEARS IN A CONVENT. 483 


“But what good would that do me? I should be left quite 
without a friend then; you know you grieve me when you 
say such things.” 

She shook her head sadly. “You need not fear, sister; I 
am not good enough to die for you. Sister Sta. Elma, who is a 
saint, has offered up her life for your soul, and it will be 
accepted. . .. Hark! do you hear the chapel bell? ... ” 

She arose with her face all bright, then sank to her knees 
and muttered a prayer. “Hush, it’s the passing bell,” she 
whispered, “we were told this morning that Sister Sta. Elma 
was dying. She was in weak health, but she fasted for you 
as no one else could or dared fast. Sister, there are steps in 
the cloisters—they are bringing her to you!” 

My door was opened, and I was called out, all trembling, to 
see a poor, wasted creature, still young, who lay dying on a 
mattrass, surrounded by a dozen nuns who had carried her. 
She was too weak to speak, but made a sign to me to approach ; 
and trying to throw her arms round my neck, exhausted all 
her strength in the effort, and died clinging to me. 

Such trials were too heavy to be endured. If I had been ill- 
treated, I should have remained unshakable, looking to death 
for my ultimate deliverance. But to be the cause of suffering 
and misery to others, to think of a nun having famished herself 
to death for me, and of Sister Sta. Incarnation killing herself 
by inches, was, in my lonely state, a worse anguish than physical 
pain. I began to reflect that I was not being asked to recant 
the Christian faith, but to embrace outwardly a form of religion 
whose doctrines were in most essentials like my own. Was it 
worth while to withstand a whole conventful of excited women, 
on a mere matter of external worship? I thought on that 
passage in the sixth chapter of the 2nd Book of Kings, where 
Naaman craves Elisha’s indulgence in a case of conscience almost 
similar to mine :—“ In this thing, the Lord pardon thy servant, 
that when my master goeth into the house of Rimmon to worship 
there, and he leaneth on my hand; and I bow myself in the 
house of Rimmon: when I bow down myself in the house of 
Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant for this thing.” And 
Elisha said to him; “ Go in peace.” 

I am afraid the peace of Naaman the Syrian was not mine 
on that day of misery when I heard that Sister Sta. Incarnation 
had fallen ill, and when I burst into tears in the Abbess’s 
presence, telling her I would adopt the Catholic religion. Her 
joy was great; she kissed me and blessed me; an exultant Te 
Deum was sung in the chapel; but I despised myself as the 
lowest| of creatures. I had to submit to a fearful ordeal: it 
was when I was asked to deliver up my Bible and Prayer-book, 
and saw them burned in the kitchen stove. The Abbess asked 
me to throw them into the flames with my own hands; but 
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484 FIVE YEARS IN A CONVENT. 


this I refused to do, and she did not insist. I was not yet 
regenerated by a new baptism, and allowances could be made for 
my weakness. 

Let me pass rapidly over what ensued during the next few 
weeks; it was a time which I do not care to remember. Before 
I could be baptised, I had to be indoctrinated by the stupid 
old Franciscan monk, to whom I have before alluded, and who 
was the confessor of the convent. He came to see me every 
morning in the Abbess’s room, and I sat with all the meekness 
IT could command, whilst he droned to me explanations of his 
faith, which he himself little understood. After a month of 
this ordeal I was declared fit for baptism, and the day of my 
christening was celebrated as a solemn festival in the convent. 
The bishop of the diocese came to perform the rite, and my 
sponsors were a pious duke and duchess whom I had never 
seen before, and whom I have not met since, though they 
renounced the devil, the world, and all its pomps for me, and 
bestowed on me two of their own names, Maria Mercedes. It 
seems that my conversion had made some other stir in religious 
circles out of doors. My noble godfather and godmother 
presented about £100 between them to the convent, in my 
name, and promised a like sum in ease I should eventually 
take the veil. They also gave me a beautiful Missal and ivory 
Crucifix. Holding these gifts, and robed in white muslin, I 
was led to the font, like a sacrificial victim, before a crowd of 
spectators, and in sight of all the nuns clustering behind the 
bars which separated their part of the chapel from that to 
which the public were admitted on rare occasions like the 
present. The only gratification 1 drew from the ceremony was 
the thought that these poor women rejoiced in my conversion 
as a personal triumph, and thought themselves well recompensed 
for all the austerities to which they had subjected themselves. 
Every one of them kissed me when the service was over. 

From the date of my baptism a new, and much less tedious, 
life began for me in the convent. The Abbess informed me 
that she was going to induct me into an office of great trust, 
and that I was thenceforth to teach music and drawing to the 
young ladies of the school; but she stipulated that I was on 
no account to speak to my pupils about my past life, or 
to let them suspect that I had entered the convent un- 
willingly. ‘ Do you still consider yourself a prisoner here ?” she 
asked, keenly. I should have been silly to retum a plain 
answer to such a question to my jailor, so I evaded it by 
saying: “I have been very kindly treated, madame, and am 
probably as happy here, as I should be elsewhere.” 

“That is the proper way of viewing your position,” she an- 
swered, gently.” “Have you yet considered how you should 
like to devote your whole life to the Church?” 
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“Oh, madame! I am yet but too young in the faith to have 
thought about it.” 

“That is true,” she said; “but now that you are one of us, 
you must not call me madame, but mother: I am well pleased 
with the change that has taken place in you, Mercedes. You 
speak our language easily now; and, since the devil has been 
east out of you, you must feel very different.” | 

“ Very different, mother,” I repled, with inward bitterness. 

“‘T have written to your father, to tell him of your salvation,” 
she continued—* would you like to write him a few lines your- 
self ?.” 

“Oh, yes, mother, if you please,” I exclaimed, flushing with 
pleasure at this unexpected favour. 

“Come into my room then; afterwards I will introduce you 
to your pupils.” . 

I expected that now at last, after having been six months in the 
convent, I was going to have the opportunity of writing a 
long letter home to ask my father what were his intentions 
for the future concerning me; but to my mortification and 
despair, the Abbess, after setting stationery before me, dictated 
what letter I was to write. It was only to be a few lines in 
Spanish, to show what progress I had made in that tongue, 
and to say how happy I was to have abandoned my heresy, 
how thankful I felt to be in a refuge of true faith. I turned 
quite pale, and cold, when the Abbess pronounced these words. 
I saw that I had stepped into a trap: the letter announcing 
my change of religion would circulate in my home, and, per- 
haps, its contents would reach Henry Avenant. I simply 
fingered the pen, and looked up at the Abbess, who perceived 
my hesitation, but misconstrued the cause of it: “Are you 
afraid your Spanish will not be good enough, Mercedes ?” 

“Yes, mother,” I said, catching readily at this excuse. 

“ Never mind that: he will not expect perfection yet.” 

‘But, mother, my father does not understand Spanish, nor 
does my mother.” 

“] daresay one of your sisters or friends will be able to 
translate for him,” replied the Abbess, who evidently imagined 
that her tongue was currently spoken in all parts of the world. 

I had had time for reflection, so I wrote a letter couched 
in ambiguous phrase: ‘“ My dear Father,—You will see, from 
this Spanish note, that I have not wasted my time since I 
last saw you. I write to say that the Rev. Mother is very 

| good to me; and that I am now agcustomed to the quiet of 
convent life. I shall not forsake the religion in which you 
and my mother caused me to be brought up, and which has 
now become very dear to me. My love to all at home. Please 
give me leave to write and receive letters. Your affectionate 


daughter.” 
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As the Abbess believed that my parents were Roman Catholics, 
and had brought me up in that creed, which I had _ subse- 
quently recanted, the allusion to my religion conveyed to her 
a satisfactory impression. She pointed out two grammatical 
errors in the letter, but, to my great relief, failed to notice 
that I had not signed with my new name, Mercedes. ‘“ That 
will do very well,” she said, ‘and now come with me to the 
schoolroom.” 

The introduction to my pupils was effected with ceremony 
enough to have pleased the most fastidious master of eti- 
quette. The girls, two-and-twenty in all, were at work in 
different class rooms. They rose at sight of the Abbess, and 
were all presented severally to me, each one making two deep 
courtesys, one to the Abbess, and one to me, as their names 
were uttered. In the junior room there was a _ little girl, 
so pretty and arch, that I held out my hand to her; 
but she gravely lifted it to her lips, having no idea of 
hand-shaking. Her name was Dona Lucia de Garcias y Reinos 
y Porlamientos, and she was the child of a grandee, a very 
haughty child too, who in a few days taught me more about 
armorial quarterings than I had ever learned before. Her elder 
sister, Dona Carlotta, was in the senior class. 

There were six nuns to act as_ school-mistresses. Three 
elderly ones, who were fairly educated ; and three young ones, 
two of whom knew little beyond reading, writing, and the history 
of the saints. The third young nun, Sister Sta. Lorenza, was 
a very handsome and intelligent girl, though prouder, if pos- 
sible, than any of her pupils. She was the daughter of a 
poor, but aristocratic officer, and had been admitted to take 
the veil without a dower, to the express purpose that she 
might teach. Almost all the nuns who did menial work in 
the convent—washing, cooking, tilling the kitchen garden—were 
women of the peasant class, who had been admitted under 
similar conditions, for the haughty young ladies of rich fam- 
ilies, who had entered the convent through disappointed love 
or other causes, did not push Christian meekness so far as 
to discharge servants’ offices willingly. If, perchance, they might 
be seen washing greasy dishes, or dabbling in soap-suds, it was 
generally by way of self-inflicted penance; though all, except 
the teachers, cleaned their own cells—when these cells were 
cleaned at all. The six teaching nuns were absolved from 
many of the Carmelite rules. They did not go with bare feet 
and legs, like Sister Sta. Incarnation, but wore shoes and 
stockings, and changed their linen with suitable frequency. 
Sister Sta. Lorenza was very particular about her appearance ; 
her caps were always spotless, her hands white as milk, and 
her gown was of fine black cloth. She was the “show” sister 
of the convent, who used to escort the pupils to the parlour, 
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when their parents called, or go with them to their homes, 
when they went out on Sundays. She slept in a cell close to 
the dormitory of the elder pupils, but it was a cell only in 
name, being stocked with comfortable furniture, and containing 
several pretty ornaments, given her by her pupils. I was re- 
moved from my room in the cloisters to a chamber next hers, 
which overlooked the garden, and two brown-faced country 
girls, who were novices, acted as our housemaids. 

I also from this time attended services twice a day in the 
chapel, and took my meals with the pupils in the convent 
refectory. This place for eating was a large hall, wainscoted 
with oak. On a dais at the further end stood a table, at 
which the Abbess dined with the Chapter of the Order—six 
nuns who were addressed as *“ Mother,” and wore white cuffs to 
their gowns, and a large cross, in scarlet cloth, on their bosoms. 
The nuns, ninety in number, occupied two long tables on either 
side of the hall; and a central table was reserved for the 
novices, about thirty in number, some of whom were postu- 
lants, who dressed in white or grey, according to their taste 
or means; whilst others, in black gowns and white merino 
veils, but without caps, were minor nuns, who had taken as 
yet but probationary vows. None of the novices had their 
hair cut. 

When all the nuns were assembled in the refectory, chanting 
grace, the effect was very picturesque; but it was only on 
Sundays and great festivals, that the school pupils took their 
meals at the same times as the sisters. On ordinary days 
they were called to the refectory half an hour after the sisters 
had left it; and they sat with their teachers at the high 
table. The fare was always good, and the teachers partook 
of it without any asceticism—the example being set them 
by the school head-mistress, Mother Sta. Idefonza, who was 
very stout and somnolent at all times, except meals. I soon 
noticed that Sister Sta. Lorenza was also partial to good living. 
She never inflicted upon herself a penance of any kind, or 
seemed to think that she required it. Even in chapel her 
attitude was calm and dignified, rather than devout. When I 
came to know her better, I found that she never spoke on 
religious subjects at all: she liked to gossip about the world, 
and was very fond of hearing me play on the piano—which 
instrument, by-the-bye, was tuned as soon as I had been ap- 
pointed to the custody of it. Mother Sta. Ildefonza, was like- 
wise an easy-going person; and both she and Sister Sta. Lorenza, 
who was her pet, disliked the stern Abbess, who, on that account 
probably, seldom showed herself in the school. 

I got on very well with my pupils, but there was not much 
intimacy between us, for they prattled their language so fast that 
many months elapsed before I could understand half they said. I 
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had to beg them to speak slowly, and, this, though it amused 
them, made confidential intercourse difficult. Besides, I had a 
great deal to do, for all the girls wanted to learn drawing and 
music; and to teach two-and-twenty pupils, conscientiously, 
was no light matter. However, time flies quickly when one 
is well employed; and, sad, as I often felt when my thoughts 
turned to Henry Avenant, I was consoled by the delusion I 
cherished that I should not remain in the convent a single 
day after I had attained my majority. Thus two years glided 
by, and the day at length came when I completed my twenty- 


first year, and obtained, as I imagined, the right to claim my 
freedom. 


V. 


AN awful and unexpected event prevented me from demand- 
ing my liberty, as I had intended to do; for, on the very 
morning of my birthday, the Abbess was found dead in her bed. 
She had been in weak health a few days previously, but she 
was not the woman to make any complaint about her sufferings, 
so her death took everybody by surprise. It caused great ex- 
citement; the chapel bell was tolled all day; a message was 
sent to the Archbishop of Seville; and every tongue in the 
convent became loosed, as by enchantment. Nuns whom I had 
never heard speak before, suddenly recovered their suspended 
faculties of speech and began to babble freely. Their only 
topic was to conjecture who would be the new Abbess. 

As the weather was very hot, the Abbess was buried twenty- 
four hours after her death, in the choir of the chapel. It was 
a gloomy place this chapel. The images of saints, and of the 
crucified Saviour, which adorned it, were all disfigured by those 
ghastly wounds in which the Spanish imagination revels; but, 
in some of the lateral chapels there were splendid marble 
monuments, covering the vaults of families who had paid very 
dearly for the privilege of having their dead laid in the 
sacred ground. The burial place of the nuns was outside the 
chapel, and nothing but a plain mound of earth, and a_ black 
wooden cross, marked each sepulchre. 

I was, perhaps, the only person in the convent who mourned, 
with any sincerity, for the Abbess’s death. She had been more 
respected than liked, and the vaccillation which had marked 
her rule from the time when she had tried to curb the ex- 
cesses which she had at first excited, had given offence to the 
austerer nuns without plersing the others, who still found 
her rule hard. But to me she had been kind, in her cold 
way, and I grieved that she had died before I “could express 
my gratitude to her. For some months I had slipped, inform- 
ally, into the position of organist, so that it was I who 
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played at the funeral. The Pie Jesw and the Dies irw were 
beautifully sung, for long practice had made the nuns _ nearly 
perfect in their chants, though few of them knew any music. 
The Archbishop, with his golden mitre, cope, and _ pastoral 
staff, officiated in chief and pronounced the absolution. When 
he had made the sign of the cross over the open grave 
all the nuns, with their veils drawn, passed through the gate 
in their grating, into the choir, and filed round the grave to 
scatter holy water with an asperges brush, chanting a mournful 
requiem, without music, as they did so. At the conclusion of the 
service I ventured to play the Dead March in Saul. Nobody, 
had ever heard it before; and, I, of course, prudently refrained 
from stating who the composer was. 

The Chapter for the election of the new Abbess was held on 
the day after the funeral. The voters were the six Mothers of the 
Order, the Archhishop, who had two votes—his own and the 
king’s proxy—besides a casting vote, in case the suffrages were 
equally divided, and two noblemen, a duke and a marquis, as 
representatives of two families who had founded the convent. 
Sister Sta. Lorenza, who was now very friendly with me, showed 
great excitement about the election, and informed me_ that 
there were already two factions at work, one in favour of the 
good-natured Mother Sta. Ildefonza, the other in behalf of Mother 
Sta. Barbara, an old nun with a reputation for extreme sanctity. 
But it seemed that the election practically rested with the 
Archbishop, who, unless the six Mothers could agree about 
electing a candidate by acclamation, had the power to adjourn 
from week to week, till by intrigues or other means he had 
secured a majority for his own nominee; “and the Archbishop 
generally does as the Duchess of Onorios tells him,” added 
Sister Lorenza, hopefully. 

The Duchess was mother of one of our pupils, and I knew 
that the sister often went to her palace: “Do you think there 
is any chance of Mother Sta. Ildefonza being elected ?” I asked. 

“‘T have used all my influence for her,” answered Lorenza. 

“ But they may perhaps elect you, sister?” 

“They might do so,” she replied calmly, “but I don’t think 
my turn has come yet.” | 

It gave me considerable pleasure to hear that Mother Sta. 
Ildefonza stood so good a chance, for I had not conceived any 
idea that such promotion was possible. The fat and sleepy 
lady, who in all things suffered herself to be ruled by 
Lorenza, or by me, or by anybody else who could save her trouble, 
seemed to be the last person fitted for a post of authority: 
however, the Chapter elected her, and promoted Sister Sta. 
Lorenza to the place in the Chapter which she vacated. So 
now I had to address Lorenza, who was only twenty-five, as 
“Mother.” She bore her honours with easy dignity, as if she 
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had anticipated them: and in her new position displayed all 
the tact and cool craft of an ambitious mind—so crafty was 
she, indeed, that I, who knew her so well, was a long time in 
detecting her. She became head-mistress of the school, adviser- 
general of the new Abbess, and was regarded by everybody as 
pre-elected to be next Abbess. 

As I had been a favourite of Mother Sta. Ildefonza, I lost 
no time in making her acquainted with the circumstances under 
which I had entered the convent, and expressed my wish to 
be set at liberty. She listened with apparent amazement to 
my story, and said what a good child I must be to have never 
breathed a word about this to her or anybody else. She pro- 
mised that she would at once write to my father, and Lorenza 
vame to me on the following day, and confirmed these assur- 
ances in the most affectionate tone. I may as well state that 
all these assurances were untruths. For a whole year Lorenza 
and the Abbess beguiled me with every kind of delusive hope ; 
now affirming that my father had written to say he would come 
and fetch me in a month, now announcing that my father was 
ill, and had been obliged to delay his journey for a fortnight, 
a month, six weeks, and so on. And these falsehoods were told 
with such unblushing simplicity, that for a long while I put full 
trust in them. 

Meantime the convent under its new Abbess, had become 
quite an altered place. In these institutions the monotony of 
existence disposes the inmates to welcome any sort of change 
as a relief. After laxity, strictness is welcome; after strictness, 
a return to easy rules is a boon. The rule of silence, which is 
always the hardest for women living together in numbers to 
observe, was the first set aside; and as soon as the nuns began 
to chatter unrestrained, they fell to complaining of their lot. 
In some the appetite for good food, long curbed, broke loose ; 
others who had been gently nurtured, sighed for clean linen 
and perfumed soap. The sheetless beds, the rising for matins 
in the dead of night, the weary penances, the tedious hours of 
idleness, the wretched seclusion from all news of the outer world, 
were all in time inveighed against; and some of the sisters 
who had been most distinguished before for their austerities, 
evinced the inconsistency of weak minds, by flying to the oppo- 
site extreme. 

The new Abbess, who had never martyrised her flesh, was only 
too glad, now that she dined in the refectory with the Chapter 
and the nuns, to order succulent dinners to be served there— 
fish, eggs, butter, poultry and game, were seen once more on 
the boards ; lemonade took the place of water; those who cared 
for wine had it “ by doctor’s orders,” as it was said. For now 
a fashionable medical man paid a daily visit to the place (not 
a doctor had ever come in during the late Abbess’s reign), and 
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this amiable elderly gentleman, who brought all the gossip « 
Seville and Madrid with him, became the cause of a int 
return to coquetry. Many ‘of the young nuns grew careful 
about their looks. They washed; they put on shoes and 
stockings; the unsightly poke-cap was altered so as not to go 
beyond the brow; and, being starched into a kind of Mary 
Stuart peak in front, was rendered, thanks to the graceful 
draping of the veil, quite a comely head-dress. Then some 
of the nuns discovered that, by their statutes, they ought to 
wear white gowns with black cuffs, and black chasubles with 
scarlet crosses. The wholly black gowns, were an economical, 
modern innovation, which the sisters who belonged to rich 
families hastened to discard, and of course their example was 
promptly followed. A few went so far as to wear girdles of 
tawny silk, to look like rope, with rosaries of carved ivory with 
golden crucifixes. But, perhaps the greatest of all the changes 
was the liberty of going out, which many of the sisters began 
to clamour for. Under the late Abbess, the Carmelites only 
went out, as a general rule (from which only the school 
teachers were exempted), to watch beside the bodies of the 
dead belonging to certain great families numbered among the 
benefactors of the convent; but now they were continu: lly 
going out to tend the sick in the private houses of the most 
ordinary people who chose to pay for their services. The 
convent had recently obtained such a reputation for sanctity, 
that for a time it became quite the fashion to send for 
Carmelite nurses; and those who went forth on these pious 
missions, often brought back novels and newspapers with 
them, so that the cloisters and garden, instead of being oppressive 
from their saintly silence, re-sounded with the hum of scandal- 
mongering and frivolous romancing, at all hours of the day. 

1 have often thought that if I had not aroused Mother Sta. 
Lorenza’s_ watchfulness by my petitions for liberty, I might 
easily have escaped at this time; but, believing the fables that 
were told me, I made no attempt to fly, for, as I had no money 
or friends in Spain, I should not have known where to go. 
Lorenza used to speak to me every day, and was always so 
friendly as to disarm suspicion. I was not aware then of her 
principal reason for seeking to detain me in the convent; but 
there was a second reason, which she laughingly confessed, 
saying that the school would never be able to do without me. 
I had, indeed, exerted myself to such good purpose. in my 
teaching, that it had got noised in Seville that there was “a 
first-class English governess” at the Carmelites; so that in the 
course of two years the number of pupils had more than doubled. 
I had now been obliged to have an assistant for the music 
lessons, and I had chosen Sister Sta. Incarnation, who could 
strum, if not play, fairly on the piano. But, dear me, what 
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changed creature this girl had become! Instead of the meek, 
cooing, dove, with naked feet and a dusty face, who had talked 
of dying for me, I now had a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked com- 

panion, who had cambric pocket-handkerchiefs with violet scent 

on them, and smoked cigarettes on the sly. In the old days 
the sister had refused to disclose anything about her past history ; 
iit but she now told me that her father was an English wine- 
| merchant in Seville, and that he had been bitterly opposed to 
ay her taking the veil. She had betaken herself to the convent 
in a pet because she had been thwarted in a love affair, and 
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had often thought herself .a silly girl for her pains. She was 
reconciled to her fate, however, since the new Abbess’s accession, 
and every time she was sent out with pupils she contrived to 
A pay a visit to her father’s house, and returned thence with 
| volumes of ‘Tauchnitz’s collection of novels in her pockets. ) 
3 These, and occasional English newspapers—which were a great | 
treat—she used to lend to me, for she loved me as much 
4 as she could love anybody; and she insisted that I should call 
‘ her “ Natty,’—an abreviation of her religious name—which was 
more tuneful, she declared, than “that horrible Spanish jargon.” 

I need not say that there remained in the convent a nucleus 
of nuns who were righteously opposed to the new, licentious 
order of things. Some reproved it, because, weighed down 
by sorrow or remorse, they were really anxious to lead lives 
of expiation; others were against it from mere contrariness. 
Lorenza, like a cunning girl, made believe to share the sentiments 
of these malcontents. Though she privately encouraged the 
Abbess to make things pleasant all round, she became somewhat 
stricter than before in her own conduct, and gave the malcontents 
to understand that she disapproved a great deal of what went 
on, but was powerless to prevent it. This was doubly clever, 
because, in the first place, it exonerated her from all suspicion 
of governing the Abbess; and in the next, it prepared the minds 
of the orderly nuns to look forward to her accession as destined 
to inaugurate a new era of propriety. Lorenza had shrewdly 
calculated that after the late Abbess’s rule a reaction must set 
in; but that when the period of licentiousness had reached 
certain limits, the convent would be ready for a new spell of 
despotic government. Meanwhile the lax times would have 
swept certain abuses away, so that Lorenza herself would be 
able to rule under a judicious system, which would be neither 
too severe nor too loose. 

It was Natty who first opened my eyes to Lorenza’s du- 
plicity, for this maiden had become worldly-wise since she had 
ceased to keep her eyes shut like a new-born kitten. One evening 
as I was sitting in her room, as I often did, to chat for 
an hour after the pupils had gone to bed, she coolly lit a 
14 cigarette, and throwing herself on her couch in the attitude 
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of a sultana on her divan, said abruptly: “What a silly girl 
you are, ‘ Mercy,’ to belive all that Lorenza tells you. She 
never intends you to go out of here.” 

“What do you mean, Natty?” I asked, starting as if I 
she had struck me. 

“Why your father is paying a hundred pounds a year for you 
here, and he has promised to give the convent a_ thousand 
pounds if you take the veil. You are a girl worth keeping, 
considering how useful you are in the school.” 

“Who told you all that ?” I faltered, while my hands, bec ‘coming 
nerveless, let fall a book I had been holding. 

“{ was in the Abbess’s room when your father came. She 
told you that a priest had acted as interpreter; but that is 
untrue. It was I who translated everything.” 

“Oh, Natty, and you have kept the truth from me all this 
time ?” 

‘* Never mind, dear, don’t be angry with me. I am not sure 
that I ought to have told you now,” exclaimed Natty, and 
throwing her cigarette away, she came ‘and flung her arms round 
me. ‘I acted for the best, Mercy, dear. I was put under a 
dreadful oath not to tell; but I hate Mother Lorenza for her 
falseness to you, and so I thought you had better hear the 
truth.” 

“Tell me all that happened, Natty,” I said, holding her hands ; 
" omen nothing; you don’t know how important it all is to me. ’ 

“Yes; I will tell you everything, dear,” she said, “but don’t 
you fret. If you see they won’t let you go, just outwit them 
by pretending you mean to take the veil. You will have more 
liberty as a postulant, for they won’t suspect you, and you may 
find a chance of running away. But, if things come to the worst, 
you won’t be so very unhappy as a nun, for we lead jolly 
lives now.” 

Natty then told me a story which made my blood curdle as 
I sat listening in speechless wonder and misery: “ Your father 
doesn’t like you, dear,” she said. ‘No father ever hated a 
daughter as he does you. He made the Abbess believe that 
you were the wickedest girl that ever breathed; he was ashamed 
even to mention half you had done. But he said that he believed 
you were growing mad, because your mother had died mad, and 
he wished you to be confined as a lunatic. But if you got 
cured, he would give a thousand pounds when you took the 
veil, as he was convinced a nun’s life was the only thing for you.” 

This narrative quite stupefied me. I was at a loss to conceive 
how my father could harbour such implacable fury against me, 
simply because I had formed an attachment which he disapproved. 
It was also a mystery how he could afford to pay a thousand 
pounds to get me shut up, for I did not suppose him rich enough 
to dispose of such a sum. The whole thing was shocking and 
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terrible in the last degree; and the only charitable construction 
I could put onthe matter was that my father himself must be 
afflicted with insanity. 

I controlled my feelings in Natty’s presence, but they overcame 
me when I returned to my room—not to sleep, but to throw 
myself on my bed and moan. I understood now, and but too 
well, why Henry Avenant had not turned back to give me one 
cheering look on the day when he had walked out of my father’s 
house. He had been told that I was in danger of becoming 
mad, and had gone away under the impression that he ought 
to think no more about. me. But what had he done since? 
om ae Perhaps he had quite blotted me out of his memory and 
had got married ? 


“Oh, God!” I cried, in the paroxysm of my agony, “ what 
have I done to deserve all this?” .... 

When I arose in the morning, one purpose was immutably 
fixed in my mind—I resolved to watch for every chance of 
escaping from the convent, and to seize the first that came. 


VI. 


Ir looked more easy to escape from the convent than it reall 
was—at least for a girl. An active boy could easily have 
clambered over the garden walls by help of the trees, whose 
branches overhung them; or he might have made a rush past 
the portress at the cloister gate, and then have snatched the key 
from the portress at the outer gate. Both portresses were old 
women, and not particularly active ; but they were sharp duennas, 
and their vigilance, so far as I could see, was not often at fault. 
Whenever any nun or pupil went out of the convent, she was 
escorted as far as the outer gate by one of the Mothers, and 
without such escort none were allowed to pass. When visitors 
came, the outer portress rang a bell to apprise the inner one, 
who, in her turn, rang to summon the receiving nun on dut 
for the day. Before the visitors had half-crossed the first court- 
yard, the receiving nun would be standing on the steps of the 
second lodge, to conduct them to the parlour. It rarely happened 
that visitors penetrated beyond the second gate. Those who 
came to see nuns were separated from them by a grating ina 
special parlour; the pupils were only to be seen in a room 
where Lorenza generally did the honours. 

When I had considered all the ways of escape, and had satisfied 
myself that I should only be able to get out by stratagem, 
unless some hazard befriended me, I combated Lorenza’s duplicity 
by an equal deceitfulness, and told her that since my parents 
seemed unwilling to remove me, and since I had no private 
fortune of my own to enable me to shift without them, I should 
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like to become a nun, provided the Chapter would receive me 
without a dower. lLorenza looked astonished; but my artful 
manner of profering my petition, as if it were a favour that 
I begged, convinced her that I had heard nothing of the dower 
which my father had promised. She was at some pains to conceal 
her gratification; and, kissing me with the utmost affection, 
vowed that I was taking the true road to happiness in this world 
and the next. “Oh, you false girl!” I thought. 

Why did I not ‘ries trust to hazard—that is to God? 
How often, while praying and professing to throw ourselves on 
God’s merey, we have recourse to idle artifices of our own, and 
expect a blessing on them. My untruthfulness immediately 
met with its punishment. I had forgotten that, as a postulant, 
I should be obliged to put off my ordinary attire, and wear a 
white or grey robe. Not only were my dresses, jackets, and hats 
taken from me, but I had to give up my watch and chain, and 
some other little trinkets on which I had reckoned that I might 
be able to raise money, if I succeeded in escaping. It was no 
longer possible now that I could avail myself of any happy 
chance, such as an open gate, in the twilight of a winter evening, 


_for my costume would immediately have arrested attention in 


the streets. Nobody pays much attention to a nun; but a 
postulant is never seen out of doors in her robe, for, if she leaves 
the convent, she practically ceases to be a postulant, and must 
go out in her ordinary clothes. The thing I wore was much 
like a white dressing-gown, with a black hood, girdle, and cuffs ; 
in the garden I had a veil, which I draped round my head 
like a mantilla. No alteration was made in my diet; but [ 
had to attend three chapel services a day instead of two; to 
go to confession every week instead of every month ; and to 
keep a vigil of three hours from midnight, at the Lady Altar, 
once a fortnight. 

A positive despair fell upon me when I saw how, by my 
wickedness, I had tightened my bonds instead of loosing them ; 
but I had to conceal my wretchedness, lest I should make my 
position worse. i was growing so hardened, that I resolved to 
take the veil, if I should not have escaped when my time came 
for doing so—anything, anything to recover my liberty. The 
vows I was made to swear, the rites I performed, had no more 
sanctity in my eyes. The convent was to me a prison, and 
all who held authority in it were odious as gaolers. 

I had been three years and two months in the nunnery 
when I became a postulant, and the next twelvemonth passed 
without bringing any incident of note. The number of our school- 
pupils rose to seventy, which was as many as we could receive, 
so that a question was mooted of building a new wing to the 
school. A great many new postulants, of by no means saintly 
disposition, also came, attracted by the new renown of the house 
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as a place of gay living. Two classes of gentlewomen furnish 
the bulk of recruits to Spanish conventual houses—those who 
have undergone some great sorrow, and those whose parents 
are not rich enough to give them a large dower to marry well. 
When a Spanish gentleman of position has several daughters 
he piously devotes the ugliest to the service of the church; 
and this young lady, acquiescing in the arrangement as a social 
necessity, looks about her for a convent that shall be at once 
aristocratic and of easy rule. But the combination of these two 
desiderata is often difficult. The Benedictines, Augustines, and 
Caleed Carmelites have easy rules, but are accounted second- 
rate orders, unless they become fashionable occasionally, owing 
to some accidental circumstance. The Redemptorines are very 
aristocratic, but their iron rule, which never bends, attracts few. 
The Discalced Carmelites are also aristocratic, and thei rule is 
supposed not to bend either; but as they are more numerous 
than the Redemptorines, having a larger house, richer endowments, 
and receiving pupils (which the Redemptorines do not), they 
are more liable to be influenced by the character of the Superior, 
whose election, as we have seen, depends on intrigues out of 
doors. Mother Sta. Idefonza, having allowed the reins to flow 
out of her hands, her convent, while retaining its prestige as 
a place of nominally severe rule, offered enticements as an abode 
of delights to those who had got an inkling of what was the 
real state of things therein. Some of the new postulants who 
came to us were very giddy girls indeed, and their conversation 
completed: the demoralisation of the weaker nuns, such as Sister 
Sta. Incarnation. 

I dared not trust Natty with any confidence about my plans. 
Knowing her to be so foolish, I had reason to fear that if some 
new change occurred in her religious sentiments, she might 
relieve her conscience by confessing that she advised me to 
escape. I could not rely on her unselfishness either, for though 
she appeared to be very fond of me, it was probable that she 
valued my companionship more than my interests, and would 
not be disposed to connive too actively in a step which would 
deprive her of the only English friend she had in the convent. 
This is what I thought, and I acted in consequence; but Natty 
tried very hard to penetrate my intentions, and often hinted that 
I might depend upon her aid in any scheme I formed, for she 
would be so glad to spite Lorenza. Once, when we were alone 
in the school-room, and I was re-touching one of the pupils’ 
sketches, she said to me, in her abrupt, flighty way: “I don’t 
believe you are really a Catholic, Mercy.” 

* What makes you think that?” I asked, without looking up. 

“Why, I have heard you sing English hymns in your room 
alone.” 


“Tsn’t that allowed?” I said, colouring a little. 
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“OF course it isn’t; how can you suppose it is? It doesn’t 
matter to me, though ; ; so you needn’t look frightened.” 

“T am not frightened. Do you consider yourself a good 
Catholic, Natty ?” 

“Oh, P’m anything you please — but principally bored to 
death with this place,” she answered, yawning. “If a fairy 
would transport me from Seville, and "place me in the middle 
of England, with a nice dress on, I believe I'd marry the 
first good-looking fellow who offered himself.” 

“Well, ’m sure!” Those are pretty sentiments for a young 
lady, I remarked, laughing. 

“T should, though,” replied Natty, with a wag of the head. 

«But if that be the case, why don’t you ask your father to 
take you away ?—judging by all you have told me, he would 
do so with pleasure.” 

“Yes; but I should have to acknowledge at home that I had 
been a goose, and that wouldn’t do at all. You see they all 
pity me at home, and look upon me as the saint of the family. 
I pull long faces every time I go there!” 

“Even when you ask for novels?” 

“Oh—I say the novels are for you. I’ve told my father all 
about you, and what a nice girl you are; but I pretend to 
be grieved over your stubbornness, and say ’m making great 
efforts to induce you to take the veil. Pm an awful liar, 
Mercy.” 

“So it seems. Your father is very good to you, is he not? 
You ought to be fond of him.” 

“So I am—as fond as I can be of anybody; but that sort 
of fondness doesn’t count for much. I believe I could frantically 
love a husband, if he was kind to me.” 

“It appears to me that your father ought never to have let 
you enter a convent.” 

“He violently opposed it, for he is a Protestant, you know, 
but it was precisely this that made me persevere. I led them 
all a fearful life at home until I had carried my point ; it would 
have served me right if my mother had whipped me till I bled. 
If they had opposed me less, though, I should probably have 
got tired of my fancy.” 

“But now, supposing your father were to come and offer 
to take you away to England, and settle you pleasantly, with 
a chance of being married, wouldn’t you consent ? ” 

“He might go down on his bended knees and I wouldn't 
do it,” she replied, doggedly; “but Ill tell you what, (and 
she giggled outright) if a handsome young fellow—tall, with 
black moustaches—were to begin shying notes for me over the 
convent wall, and plan an elopement in a post-chaise, [’d be 
off like a shot, for there would be some fun in that.”. . . .After 
this brave speech, Natty tripped off to the kitchen to see what 
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there was for dinner, for she now took the liveliest interest in 
her meals. 

I had my reasons for questionmg Natty about her father ; 
for, having learned that he was a staunch Protestant, I had made 
up ‘my mind that if I escaped I would go to him and ask him to 
assist me in reaching England. But weeks and months passed 
without bringing me a single chance of flight, though I was 
unceasingly on the w: itch, and had become so desperate that 
if I could have found the portress at the imner gate off her 
post, [ should, on certain days, have risked the attempt to 
get through the outer gate, even by violence. Thus another 
vear went by; and the first period of my probation being over, 
[ took vows of obedience, became a novice, and wore a_ black 
gown with white cuffs, instead of a white one with black cuffs. 
It was at about this time that the Abbess fell ill of dropsy, 
and it was foreseen from the first that she would not recover. 
So once more all the excitement of an impending election 
began, and everybody looked to Mother Sta, Lorenza as the 
future mistress of the convent. 

During the two months of the Abbess’s lingering illness, 
however, Lorenza withdrew herself from all interference with 
ae management of any department, except the school. She 

ras too clever to risk a particle of her popularity by a prema- 
sade assumption of authority; and studied rather to win golden 
opinions by her gracious sweetness towards everybody, myself 
included. Unfortunately for Lorenza, she was fated to experience 
the fickleness of princely patronage. Her friend, the Duchess 
VOnorios, was just then arranging a match for her eldest daughter, 
Lorenza’s former pupil, with the eldest son of the very wealthy 
Duke de Valdabrevas. This grandee had a daughter, a cripple, 
who was a Carmelite in the convent of Burgos, and her father 
begged the Duchess d’Onorios’s influence to get her elected 
Abbess of the convent at Seville. Against such a request the 
claims of Lorenza, a poor officer’s child, could not weigh a feather ; 
and so, when the Chapter was convoked, the Archbishop of Seville, 
without a word of previous warning to Lorenza, proposed the 
name of Dona Maria Christina de Valdabrevas——in religion Sister 
Sta. Josefa—and having delivered a feeling panegyric on her 
virtues, her wealth, and her family connections, secured her 
election without trouble. Afterwards he drew the astounded 
Lorenza aside, and promised that he would give her his vote at 
the next election of a Prioress to the Carmelite convent at 
Valladolid, “ which was likely to occur before many year's elapsed. ” 
This was like trifling with a child, and Lorenza favoured him 
with a look which must have warned His Grace that he had aroused 
a devil. The mortification to Lorenza’s pride was, indeed, such 
as she could hardly bear; she came out of the Chapter-room pale 
asa statue. Lucky for her was it, then, that she had given herself 
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no airs during the late Abbess’s reign, for she had thus made 
no enemies, and most of the nuns were inclined to sympathise 
with her disappomtment, rather than sneer at it. Much as 
Lorenza had wronged me, I felt for her, too; but I knew that 
any expression of condolence would be gall to her haughty spirit, so 
I forbore to appear conscious of her having experienced any trouble, 
and treated her in my usual manner. Apart from my persona! 
oe about her, I really thought that the Archbishop and 
Chapter had blundered in ‘not electing Lorenza. I have said 
that she was beautiful; she possessed, indeed, a queenly mien 
and carriage. Her voice was sweet, her manners, when  slie 
wished to please, were charming, and at all times they were full of 
dignity. She was just the woman to make a perfect Abbess, 
for her very duplicity was of the kind which passes for diplomacy 
in high functions. ‘To one, gifted and ambitious as she was, the 
Archbishop’s offer of a transfer to Valladolid must have seemed 
a mockery, for to be Prioress of a small establishment, with thirty 
nuns, was a very different thing to ruling in one of the largest 
and most renowned convents in princely Seville. Lorenza proved 
her strong qualities by the fortitude with which she bore her 
anguish after the first surprise of it was passed. She discharged 
her duties with her habitual calmness, and waited patiently 
for the arrival of the new Abbess, having, doubtless, privately 
resolved to shape her own future conduct t according to what she 
should discern of this lady’s character. 

We had been told that our new Abbess was a cripple ; but 
she was, in fact, nearly a hunchback —a little, brown-faced, 
dwarfed creature of twenty-five, with large, wistful eyes, and 
an expression, turn by turn, piteous and over-solemn. She made 
her entry into the convent with some state, all the nuns being 
drawn up in the outer yard to receive her; but the scene was 
rendered almost. ludicrous, for the Abbess, ‘thinking she must 
conform to the strict rules, had removed her shoes and stockings 
in the carriage that deposited her at the door, and, being un- 
accustomed to go barefoot, pulled comical faces as she limped 
across the gravel of the yard. Many of the nuns seeing this 
tried to cloak their own shoes under their gowns, but the Abbess 
had espied their shod feet, and as soon as she was in her room 
lost no time in drawing her stockings out of her bag and putting 
them on again. She never went barefoot afterwards. 

I had hoped, longingly, that the new Abbess might be a person 
of whom I could make a confidante, but it soon became evident 
to us all that Mother Sta. Josefa was quite unsuited to her place. 
She was too young, and her infirmities laid her under a crue! 
disadvantage ; for an Abbess who cannot endure the physica! 
hardships which the rules of her Order inculcate, is like a genera! 
who cannot sit on horseback. The Duke de Valdabrevas’s daughter 
had been all her life nursed and fondled on account of her weak 
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as a place of gay living. Two classes of gentlewomen furnish 
the bulk of recruits to Spanish conventual houses—those who 
have undergone some great sorrow, and those whose parents 
are not rich enough to give them a large dower to marry well. 
When a Spanish gentleman of position has several daughters 
he piously devotes the ugliest to the service of the church; 
and this young lady, acquiescing in the arrangement as a social 
necessity, looks about her for a convent that shall be at once 
aristocratic and of easy rule. But the combination of these two 
desiderata is often difficult. The Benedictines, Augustines, and 
Caleed Carmelites have easy rules, but are accounted second- 
rate orders, unless they become fashionable occasionally, owing 
to some accidental circumstance. The Redemptorines are very 
aristocratic, but their iron rule, which never bends, attracts few. 
The Discaleed Carmelites are also aristocratic, and their rule is 
supposed not to bend either; but as they are more numerous 
than the Redemptorines, having a larger house, richer endowments, 
and receiving pupils (which the Redemptorines do not), they 
are more liable to be influenced by the character of the Superior, 
whose election, as we have seen, depends on intrigues out of 
doors. Mother Sta. Ildefonza, having allowed the reins to flow 
out of her hands, her convent, while retaining its prestige as 
a place of nominally severe rule, offered enticements as an abode 
of delights to those who had got an inkling of what was the 
real state of things therein. .Some of the new postulants who 
came to us were very giddy girls indeed, and their conversation 
completed the demoralisation of the weaker nuns, such as Sister 
Sta. Incarnation. 

I dared not trust Natty with any confidence about my plans. 
Knowing her to be so foolish, I had reason to fear that if some 
new change occurred in her religious sentiments, she might 
relieve her conscience by confessing that she advised me to 
escape. I could not rely on her unselfishness either, for though 
she appeared to be very fond of me, it was probable that she 
valued my companionship more than my interests, and would 
not be disposed to connive too actively in a step which would 
deprive her of the only English friend ‘she had in the convent. 
This is what I thought, and I acted in consequence; but Natty 
tried very hard to penetrate my intentions, and often hinted that 
I might depend upon her aid in any scheme I formed, for she 
would be so glad to spite Lorenza. Once, when we were alone 
in the school-room, and I was re-touching one of the pupils’ 
sketches, she said to me, in her abrupt, flighty way: “I don’t 
believe you are really a Catholic, Mercy.” 

“What makes you think that?” I asked, without looking up. 

“ Why, I have heard you sing English hymns in your room 
alone.” 

“Isn’t that allowed?” I said, colouring a little. 
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“ Of course it isn’t; how can you suppose it is? It does 
matter to me, though; so you needn’t look frightened.” 

“I am not frightened. Do you consider yourself a go 
Catholic, Natty ? ” 

“Oh, I’m anything you please — but principally bored 
death with this place, * she answered, yawning. “If a fai 
would transport me from Seville, and place me in the midd 
of England, with a nice dress on, I believe [’d marry 1 
first good-looking fellow who offered himself.” 

“Well, ’'m sure!” Those are pretty sentiments for a you 
lady, I veliirked. laughing. 

“T should, though,” replied Natty, with a wag of the head. 

“But if that be the case, why don't you ask your father 
take you away ?— Judging by all you have told me, he wo 
do so with pleasure.” 

“Yes; but I should have to acknowledge at home that | 
been a goose, and that wouldn’t do at all. You see they 
e.. me at home, and look upon me as the saint of the fam 

[ pull long faces every time I go there - 

“Even when you ask for novels?” 

“Qh—I say the novels are for you. I’ve told my fathe: 
about you, and what a nice girl you are; but I pretend 
be grieved over your stubbornness, and say ’m making g 
efforts to induce you to take the veil. Pm an awful 
Mercy.” 

“So it seems. Your father is very good to you, is he 
You ought to be fond of him.” 

“ So I am—as fond as I can be of anybody; but that 
of fondness doesn’t count for much. I believe I could franti: 
love a husband, if he was kind to me.” 

“It appears to me that your father ought never to hav 
you enter a convent.” 

“He violently opposed it, for he is a Protestant, you k 
but it was precisely this that made me persevere. I led t! 
all a fearful life at home until I had carried my point ; it wo 
have served me right if my mother had whipped me till | 
If they had opposed me less, though, I should probably 
got tired of my fancy.” 

“But now, supposing your father were to come and 
to take you away to England, and settle you pleasantly, 
a chance of being married, wouldn’t you consent ? ” 

“He might go down on his bended knees and I woul 
do it,” she replied, doggedly; “but Ill tell you what, 
she giggled outright) if a handsome young fellow—tall, 
black moustaches—were to begin shying notes for me over 
convent wall, and plan an elopement in a post-chaise, Id 
off like a shot, for there would be some fun in that.”. . . .A! 
this brave speech, Natty tripped off to the kitchen to see w 
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there was for dinner, for she now took the liveliest interest in 
her meals. 

I had my reasons for questioning Natty about her father ; 
for, having learned that he was a staunch Protestant, I had made 
up my mind that if I escaped I would go to him and ask him to 
assist me in reaching England. But weeks and months passed 
without bringing me a single chance of flight, though I was 
unceasingly on the watch, and had become so desperate that 
if I could have found the portress at the inner gate off her 
post, I should, on certain days, have risked the attempt to 
get through the outer gate, even by violence. Thus another 
year went by; and the first period of my probation being over, 
I took vows of obedience, became a novice, and wore a_ black 
gown with white cuffs, instead of a white one with black cuffs. 
It was at about this time that the Abbess fell ill of dropsy, 
and it was foreseen from the first that she would not recover. 
So once more all the excitement of an impending election 
began, and everybody looked to Mother Sta. Lorenza as the 
future mistress of the convent. 

During the two months of the Abbess’s lingering illness, 
however, Lorenza withdrew herself from all interference with 
the management of any department, except the school. She 
was too clever to risk a particle of her popularity by a prema- 
ture assumption of authority; and studied rather to win golden 
opinions by her gracious sweetness towards everybody, myself 
included. Unfortunately for Lorenza, she was fated to experience 
the fickleness of princely patronage. Her friend, the Duchess 
d’Onorios, was just then arranging a match for her eldest daughter, 
Lorenza’s former pupil, with the eldest son of the very wealthy 
Duke de Valdabrevas. This grandee had a daugliter, a cripple, 
who was a Carmelite in the convent of Burgos, and her father 
begged the Duchess d’Onorios’s influence to get her elected 
Abbess of the convent at Seville. Against such a request the 
claims of Lorenza, a poor officer’s child, could not weigh a feather ; 
and so, when the Chapter was convoked, the Archbishop of Seville, 
without a word of previous warning to Lorenza, proposed the 
name of Dona Maria Christina de Valdabrevas—in religion Sister 


Sta. Josefa—and having delivered a feeling panegyric on her 


virtues, her wealth, and her family connections, secured her 
election without trouble. Afterwards he drew the astounded 
Lorenza aside, and promised that he would give her his vote at 
the next election of a Prioress to the Carmelite convent at 
Valladolid, “ which was likely to occur before many years elapsed. 

This was like trifling with a child, and Lorenza favoured him 
with a look which must have warned His Grace that he had aroused 
a devil. The mortification to Lorenza’s pride was, indeed, such 
as she could hardly bear; she came out of the Chapter-room pale 


asa statue. Lucky for her was it, then, that she had given herself 
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health; in her convent at Burgos she had been flattered owing 
to her father’s influence, nobility, and wealth; so that, although 
her nature was kindly, she was somewhat silly, capricious, 
and exacting of adulation. Having fine eyes, she thought 
herself pretty; and having been told by a gipsy, when she was 
a little girl, that she would become a saint, she was inclined 
to think that she had been elected Abbess on account of her 
surpassing virtues. It had long been her darling wish to found 
on Order of her own; but now she began to wonder whether 
she could not fulfil her destiny as a saint by subjecting her 
nuns to novel regulations, and making them do something or 
other which no nuns had ever done before. She was in doubt 
as to whether she should employ them in embroidering the 
whole contents of the Missal on a set of vestments for the Pope, 
or make them build a chapel with their own hands; or manufacture 
some new curative liqueur; or call upon them all to assist her 
in composing a religious epic, which should eclipse the Paradise 
Lost of the heretic Milton. Her schemes varied with the changes 
of the moon, and by these means she had in six months set the 
whole convent at sixes and sevens. 

Without intending it, I got involved in the squabbles which 
arose between the nuns and their Superior, and the anarchy which 
resulted came to me as a blessing in disguise, for it enabled me 
to effect my escape at a time when I was beginning to lose 
all hope and courage. 

E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 


(To be continued 
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“Vouz connaissez, n'est ce pas, cette jolie griserve de Vame? 


DAUDI 
‘OQ, WALTER, dear, don’t go again on those terrible mount 
—don’t, for my sake—they do look so dangerous. Pro 
me dear—I should be so frightened while you are ay 
Walter laughed lightly. 
“Why, Elsie, darling, think how often I have been upon t! 
; and have come back safely. D’ve done—let me*see—l 
forty-four of the big peaks and passes—there’s no real da 
| Besides, I only want to do one more; and that the 
[ promise you that. One of the few that I haven’t don 
! that Hochnadelhorn; you can just see him from here 
he a fine fellow? I started for him twice, and was tui 
back by weather. But it’s fine now, and I could do 
easily. He’s the only big one left that I have not yet d 
“I’m sure that there is always danger, Walter; and, tho 
you have done so many safely, you might have some seri 
accident at last. You have had one or two little accide 
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you know; and that Alpine book that I was reading in the 
hotel—Alpine Ascents and Adventwres—says that there always 
is danger; and that danger is a part of Alpine joy. I do 
wish you wouldn’t go, dear. Please don’t, Walter!’ 

“(), Elsie, how you will laugh when I come back all right. 
And then won’t you be pleased at the table Whdéte when all 
the people talk of your husband’s ascent of the Hochnadelhorn ! 
Mind—it will be my last ascent. So do let me go this once 
Elsie, darling—won’t you ?” 

“Q, Walter, I don’t know what to say—” 

“ Don’t say anything, my little Elsie,” replied Walter, intro- 
ducing a kiss into the argument. “ By the way, I’m sorry that I 
haven’t got my dear old guide, Melchior ; but. Hans Bergmann, 
who is here, is good enough; and I’ve spoken to him. He 
thinks weather will do; and he'll engage another man, young 
Franz, a local guide; and a porter. I leave that to ‘Hans. 
Don’t be afraid dear! It’s all right. Your husband is an 
old mountaineer, and has been held to be a good one. Probably 
I shall only be away one night; and Mrs. Seymour will keep 
you company.” 

So spoke Walter Grey with his fair young wife, Elsie. 

They were on their wedding tour in Switzerland—Elsie had 
never been there; but Walter had been for some years an 
ardent mountaineer. He longed to show to his wife his own 
old holiday-ground of exploit and adventure; but, when 
starting, he had half resolved to do no mountains—though he 
took with him his Alpine boots and ice-axe. He did not mean to 
climb, but yet he felt that he might be tempted. The moun- 
taineer was at war with the husband; and his own purpose was 
not clearly-defined in his own wavering mind. But when he 
saw the grand, the long-desired Hochnadelhorn soar splendidly 
into the glowing light of sunset, a great yearning came 
upon him to ascend just that one peak: and, under this tempta- 
tion the lover of the mountains triumphed over the lover of 
poor Elsie. | 

His memory, from old habit of the mind, went slipping 
back upon the “golden days,” in which, with merry com- 
rades, he had so often attained, through danger and through 
difficulty, to the glory of Alpine conquest. The old impulse 
stirred irresistibly within him as he gazed once more upon 
the mighty hills that he loved so well. He was not un- 
kindly, but he was thoughtless. He was sanguine, full of 
health and high spirits; and the idea of ascending the 
Hochnadelhorn took full possession of him. He saw that 
Elsie was frightened, and was anxious (“women are always 
frightened, you know”), but he fancied that when he came b: back 
in triumph all would be right; and that they would laugh 
together at Elsie’s fears. He did not fully read the tender eyes, 
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or hide her tears. 
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the bold, yet cautious Melchior, would have dissuaded him 
from so early an attempt upon the lofty and dangerous 
Hochnadelhorn; but Hans did not suggest serious difficulty, 
or raise warning objection. The mountain had not been done 
in that year, and, indeed, the mountaineering campaign was 
only opening. One or two of the big peaks had alone been 
tried as yet. There had been as many failures as successes 
hitherto; for the spring had been backward, and the weather 
had long been bad. A heavy winter, half-cold, half-rainy, had 
heaped up huge stores of winter snows upon the higher peaks. 
Dry weather might melt and disperse these gatherings, or they 
might adopt the more direct process of dispersing themselves 
by descending in avalanches. 

At first, Walter and his attendants descended over rough, 
coarse grass, studded with many boulders of rock—some large, 
some little—to the level of the glacier. 

There was no hurry, the day was sultry—it was the second 
or third hot day—-and they walked gently on. They crossed a 
crevassed glacier, the fissures masked by soft snow—the streams 
of glacier-water racing swiftly downwards, with a murmuring 
gurgle of singing sound—until, at the other side, they attained 
to the welcome shade of a pine-wood, and mounted by the 
side of a rushing mountain-stream, which seemed impatient to 
join its swollen river. The way grew too steep for talking, and 
Walter’s heart smote him as he thought of his Elsie, alone 
and anxious, among strangers at the hotel. For one second 
he stopped, ‘onal actually contemplated returning and giving up 
the expedition. He felt that he ought to have made a sacrifice 
of his own excitement and joy to “his wife’s love and fears. 
But that impulse only lasted for a second, and he strode on 
again with a firmer step. His love for the mighty hills was 
blended with the love for Elsie; and he thought that both 
loves might be indulged. How could he turn back? Would 
not the people at the hotel laugh and sneer? Would not 
someone whisper—“ Break up the senate till another time, when 
Ceesar’s wife shall meet with better dreams.” Besides, how 
could he get rid of his guides? How could he explain to them 
such a change of purpose? No—it was too late now; he must 
go on—the image of Elsie had smitten him for a moment, but 
his happy temperament found it easy to throw off uneasy 
thoughts, and to live in the moment. He forgot his honey- 
moon, and his wife’s pleading look. The ple asures of the 
expedition rushed back upon his mind, and in another moment, as 


he swung along with cheery step, he found himself repeating 
Alfred De Musset’s lines 





* Yung-Frau, le voyageur qui pourrait sur la téte 
S'arréter et poser le pied sur sa conquéte, 
Sentirait en son ceur un noble battement.” 
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Then he thought of his own ascent of the Jungfrau, 
of many another proud peak, and as he recalled those preci] 
surrounded, heaven-soaring summits, he murmured, half-alou 


Ts 


* rule lieu tr Pp haut pour etre d'un mortel.” 


And yet he,a very mortal, had often stood upon those te 
eminences. Leaving pine-woods, and green Alps, they got uj 
snow-slopes, not very steep or difficult, though soft, and 
above them a pile of large rocks. Somewhere among 
stone shelter they were to bivouac for the night, and 
reached their perch at 6 or 6.30. 

The guides looked out for a tolerably level piece of 


’ 


which was found beneath the shelter of some giant 1 
boulders, near which a little spring trickled forth. 

Then a fire was made, a casserole was slung above it, 
the provisions were unpacked. 

Some hay had been prong up from the barns on the 
Alps, in order 1 make a kind of bed on the bare, hard 
flooring; and guides and porter were soon busy round 


crackling flames. W: ees stood apart, and tried if he could 
the hotel. He could not make it out, but Hans said that y 


it should grow da the people at the Jédelhorn would s t] 
fire. Walter strained his eyes, and his heart, after Elsie; # 
sitting silent at the noisy table @héte, and answering, al: 
mechanically, some low, gentle, absent word to the quest 
or remarks of her near neighbours. The Oberkellner told hi 
and she liked him for it—that when night came she woul 
able to see the fire at her husband’s inoue: Presently 


mountaineers’ supper was ready, and Walter turned to it 
the old zest. He had always loved a night bivouac in 
mountains, and from their resting-place on the Hochnadel 
he had a superbl: y arctic Alpine view. The merry, rude 
over, darkness began gently to descend upon and around th 
pipes were lit, and the guides, as usual, began their s 
Walter leaned upon his elbow, looked, and listened ; and, t! 
he heard all the singing, he drank in the overpowering won 
and glory of the place and time. 

Would it have been possible to bring Elsie up there? 
thought that, when he got back, he would try if she coul 
brought as far as that site of his romantic bivouac. 

It was a ~— of half-moon, and presently the wan arg 
of her pure and lovely light began to pale upon the wide, wv 
glacier, deep below. Each he ight and hummock was shining 
bli inched, while the shadow of each fissure and crevasse 
softly dark, as if shaded in Indian-ink. The sense of solitud 
although four men were there togethe +r—hbecame intense in 
wild, wide scene. The sombre yock-masses around the bivo 


glistened in the cold light. Above them rose heights wl 
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they hoped to seale on the morrow—and which stretched high 
to the top of the Hochnadelhorn. Around ches was the huge 
void of air between their perch and the long range of mighty hills 
which rose, crested with a most irregular and picturesque sky- 
line, far away across glacier, rock, and moraine. ‘The stillness, 
the sense of immense loneliness, was oppressive. Man seemed 
so small in the sublimity of that stern, austere grandeur, which 
elevates, while it depresses the soul; the place at which they 
were resting for a brief, fevered night, was one that could only 
be reached by the hoof of the agile chamois, or by the foot 
of the daring mountaineer. The trance of night fell, more 
and more deeply, upon the desolation of the cruel, icy gl: acier 

and the shroud of moonlight, and of moonlit darkne ss, covere 2 
up that wild waste of nature. All] around them was deathly, and 
was silent; silent with a tingling silence that could almost be felt. 

Custom cannot stale the infinite wonder and grandeur of such 
a scene and such a time. Walter had often before bivouaced 
upon the wild, high mountain side; but never, as he thought, 
had he realised so fully the weird terror and majesty of such 
a night, spent under a rock, and in the open air. Strange eerie 
fancies crowded upon his mind; yet, through all, his thought 
constantly turned with unwonted tenderness to Elsie. He gazed 
long upon that vast, rigid, glacier—that glacier riven and 
congealed by winter, scorched and melted by summer; which 
has in every day and every night a summer and a winter, as 
the day releases that which the night binds. He felt the full 
significance of the sterile ice, on which blade of grass never grew, 
on which no flower ever bloomed; of that hard, white mask, 
which skylark never warbled o’er; of these ghostly hollows 
which never held the echoes of bird’s song of gladness. In that 
barren, ghastly expanse, softened by the sun, hardened by the 
frost, he felt that Nature, the many-sided, the mystic, has her 
wastes of terror as well as her wealth of beauty; that she can 
be austere as well as lovely. 

Perhaps because he had no friend with him, Walter was less 
gay and talkative than usual on such occasions. Perhaps, too, 
the image of the dear young wife was so blended with the lofty, 
awe-inspiring majesty of the scene around him, that Nature 
penetrated more deeply than she had ever done before into 
his consciousness of beauty and of sublimity. He was quiet, 
and very silent. But for the knowledge of hard work to be done 
on the coming day, men could not easily tear themselves from 
looking at such sights as those seen from a moonlit-mountain 
bivouac. But guides want rest, and Herren must seek it with 
them. Walter looked his last upon those glorious surroundings, 
knocked out the ashes from his pipe, and gave himself over to 
the guides to be stowed away on hay-smoothed rock, and wrapped 
in a welcome plaid. 
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Hans, before he turned in, looked, as guides always do, 
the weather. 

“Tt will be a fine day to-morrow, Herr, I think,” said 
guide ; “but it will probably be very hot, and the snow may 
troublesome.” 

Then came “ good night,” then silence, and then sleep. 
mountains and the stars ke pt watch over the tired mountaine: 
The only living things in that high, Alpine region had sunk 
the trance of “ Death’s twin brother—Sleep.” 

Did Walter dream of Elsie? of soon again seeing her, 
clasping her to a repentant heart ? 

[t is about three in the morning, and all is astir with pre} 
tion in the little camp. Breakfast has been consumed ; 
rope is tied on; ice-axes are grasped, and the mountaineers 
making their cheerless, silent start. It is not very cold, and 
light is greying on hard, sombre rock and on dead-white s1 
“All right ?” “Yes.” “Then Vorwdrts!” and Walter starts betw: 
his re guides. The cold tints of dawn surround their p: 
Though with a little crust upon the surface, the snow is f: 
hard at first, and they work rapidly upward. To escape 
smooth, dangerou s-looking coulowr, they take to a long 
ridge, ‘and have a hard scramble of some hours. “We 
frequently flattened out against the rocks, like beasts of ill-re 
nailed to a barn, with finge rs and toes inserted into four differ: 
cracks, which tested the elasticity of our frames to the utmos 
such is the record of an eminent mountaineer of a similar 
passage on another ascent; and the deseription will app! 
Walter and his guides. Above the rocks ran a long, snow « 
and to this, in time, they attained. The snow resembled | 
sand, and they had to tread carefully, marching along a 
two feet below the edge. Then they reach a false top ; 
eT that, and descended into a deep hollow. But th 

, joy! there rose before their eager eyes the true sum: 
aie with cornice, of the Hochnadelhorn. This last bit 
so steep, that they resembled men clambering up the back of 
omnibus. Boots and hats, as they looked upwards or downw: 
were the only objects that each man could see belonging to 
companions. The last man had no hat to look down upon ; 
probably, did not miss the spectacle. The foreshortening 
excessive. They had to cut, or stamp in, some two hund 
steps; but, at last, when Walter was getting weary, his w 
was clasped by Hans, and after one short struggle, helped 
a massive pull, he found nothing more above him; the end 
attained, and they stood upon the highest summit of t! 
mountain. The victory was won! , 

For a moment Walter threw himself down upon the war 
glistening snow, while thoughtful Hans inserted the bottle 
champagne deeply into the snow. The other guide produ 
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provisions; and then Walter stood up to look arouncd-—above 
him. 

A sea of great peaks of name and fame ; glistening, chocolate- 
coloured rock, and glaring snow, all spread out around him to 
immensity. The dark blue sky, of a streaky, purple hue, with 
a blazing sun in the centre, ceiihed away above. The view 
was distracting in its expanse; glorious in its characte r, sublime 
in its extent. 

Then the guides began to jidel very furiously, and Hans tied 
a blue shirt to his ice-axe. 

It was about 11 a.m. 

** They'll see us with the telescope, from the hotel!” cried Hans, 
excitedly. 

Walter looked down to the far-away, deep-lying Jodelhorn. 
He wanted to see his wife, but they had no glass, so that he 
could not be sure that he saw her, though Hans maintained that 
he could see a little group of persons before the hotel. 

Elsie was surely there! 

Indeed, I heard afterwards that she had looked with heart as 
well as eyes. The hotel guests congratulated her warmly upon 
her husband’s success.—Such a good mountaineer ! 

Then the summit-climbers ate something, and drank their 
champagne, mixed with snow; then came a feeling of lazy 
calm, of utter enjoyment, as they reclined on the warm snow 
and lit their pipes. The top was not large, and the precipices 
on all sides were terrific. Amid the brightness, one small, dark 
cloud obscured the sun for a moment, and threw a temporary 
shadow upon the scene and on Walter’s highly-wrought feelings, 
but it soon disappeared, and the glow returned. 

Walter was impatient to start. 

“We shall be down in six hours, Hans, if we take the most 
direct line?” he asked. The guide thought they might do it 
in about six or, perhaps, seven hours. 

They rested barely an hour upon the hardly-won, entrancing 
summit; and then the hotel telescope saw three little black 
dots move and disappear over the crest. ‘ My wife will see 
the last of us before we descend !” said Walter, gleefully. 

They thought that they could take a shorter course down- 
wards, and get on to the aréte without again traversing the 
false dome. 

Below the avréte they could, Hans said, take a more direct 
way to the glacier. 

And so the three men started. 

When they began to descend the sun was burning stingingly, 
there was no wind, and the heat was intense—the blue sky, the 
wide void of air, the vast expanse of snow-field, were glaring, 
trembling, scorching in the branding blaze of fierce sunlight. 
They commenced the descent of the cone with their faces 
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to the steep incline—the snow was too loose to afford holdin 
for their heels. On the avéte, their tracks of the morni 
were but faintly visible—almost melted away by the heat. T' 
snow was deep and incoherent, and they had to tread wit 
care. Below the avéte, a very long and steep snow-slo) 
ran down for some 1,500! feet, and terminated in the glaci 
deep beneath. The smooth, sun-smitten, white surface w 
specked occasionally with glistening blocks of rock. At tl 
foot of the slope, where the glacier spread out its wrinkl 
crevasse-seamed expanse, were masses of great rocks and a hu 
Bergschrund. Each lump of rock, standing out from the lo 
slope, threw its soft, clearly-defined shadow— which had 

edges—upon the blinding shining of the snow. Their specta 

were sorely needed. They sank, sometimes, only a foot dee} 
but at the next step they went into the soft snow up to th 
waists. They went slowly, slithering in loose holes, and son 
times almost slipping down. The young guide, Franz, we 
first then came Walter, and Bergmann was last on the rop: 

“There has been a tremendous lot of fresh snow late! 
said Hans, anxiously; “and I don’t quite like the state 
it. It’s worse than I thought it would be. I wish we yw 
well off it!” 

Just then Franz slipped, and sank in up to his shoulders. | 
was held up with some difficulty by Walter and by Hans. T! 
occasioned a momentary stop. “ Courage! Vorwdarts—langsa 
Vorwdrts !” cried Bergmann, and they went on again, taki 
heed to every insecure step—and all were insecure. At one p! 
the incline became so steep, and the snow was so deep, that th 
began to traverse the slope, and to make for a rock boulder. ( ) 
or other sank deeply in,-every moment. 

Suddenly, the whole vast snow-field seemed to split in two; 
the mountaineers were on the lower half. 

For a moment the snow slid down slowly; but it soon acqui 
a fearful velocity. 

“Die Lawine !” shrieked Bergmann, who then uttered that v 
terrible cry of an experienced guide’s despair, such as was o 
neard from Croz, on the Matterhorn. Thank God, I never he 
such a cry! Poor Hans had, at least, a moment of conscious! 
of the whole extent of the danger. 

With snow-dust rising from it like a steam—hissing, creak: 
roaring, thundering, the great avalanche rushed along with arro 
speed, flying down the mountain-side towards the glacier 
below. Indeed, the whole mountain-side was moving. ‘The th 
men were wrenched from all foothold, and descended backward 
being covered with downward-tearing, suffocating snow-mass 





' I am told that I have understated the length of the slope; and that 
at least 1,800 feet. 
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which were, perhaps, some ten or twelve feet deep. The mass 
that had fallen was probably 100 yards in breadth. The pressure 
of the snow alone was enough to crush the life out of a man 
buried in it, borne along with it; and that pressure tended to 
freeze the closely-compacted avalanche. How long did sense or 
feeling remain with the unhappy travellers? Who cantell? A 
ee few seconds may contain a mental and physical agony which 
happily—beyond the limits of human endurance. 

” The speed of the avalanche was guessed at sixty miles an hour. 

Arrived at the rocks at the foot of the incline, it stopped and 
rested: then all was quiet; but what lay hidden in those cruel, 
heartless depths of pure, shining, i innocent-looking snow ? 

The porter, Joseph, after the habit of his kind, beguiled the 
tedium of waiting for the return of his party by eating and by 
sleeping. He did not waste a thought upon the scenery around 
him, but, after a short meal, curled himself up and took a long 
sleep. He was awakened by the roar of an avalanche, and stood 
up to see its smoke and rush. Stretching himself, and yawning, 
he regarded it without much emotion, saw it stop, and then fell 
to thinking whether the party ought not to be at least visible on 
their return journey. Under the aréte he could just make out 
the marks of footsteps; and then—yes, it surely was so—they 
seemed to cease just about the point from which the av: alanchi 
started. The porter thought slowly and thought long, until : 
great horror took possession of his mind. He ‘shouted for some 
time vigorously :—no answer. He could not get alone tothe P lace 
at which the avalanche had ce eased ; he could see no one; and 
yet, certainly, the party ought to be visible, ought to have almost 
reached the sleeping-place by that time. It was afternoon. 
Then that hideous faney, connected with the stoppage of the 
footmarks, frightened him horribly; and at length the poor fellow 
decided to get down as fast as he could to the hotel, and to let 
others decide what should be done. 

It happened that Melchior arrived that day at the hotel, 
with an old friend and fellow-mountaineer of Walter; and 
Melchior, of course, heard that his old Herr had started for 
the Hochnadelhorn, and had been seen upon the summit. 
The great guide lit his pipe and strolled onwards, hoping to 
meet Walter on his return. He did not meet poor Walter; 
but he did meet the porter. As Joseph told his story, Melchior’s 
pipe went out, and he—the weather-beaten, strong man,—turned 
pale. Telling Joseph to hold his tongue, Melchior went to 
Elsie (it was then the hour of table dhéte) and told her, 
with seeming carelessness, that, with so much snow about, 
they would be late, and might get entangled in the glacier 
after dark, and then have to sleep out another night. 

It would take guides nine hours to reach the point at which 
the avalanche had ceased; and Melchior went quietly about and 
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The only memorial was one of fresh flowers. She stood there 
motionless and alone. 
Let us leave her so. 
* * * * * ¥ 
A wife of some three weeks, she is a widow at about twenty. 
Poor Elsie! 
Such was the tragic end of one sad ALPINE HONEYMOON. 


H. SCHUTZ-WILSON. 


TO PEPA. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF ALFRED DE MUSSET. ) 


Pepa, when you've said “ Good-night,” 
Kisse d your mother, and knelt down, 
Very near the friendly light, 
To your prayers in that white gown: 


When they’re all asleep but you, | 
And the lamps have flickered o1 
Sweet Pepita, tell me true, 
Child, what do you think about ? 


a 


~ ot peter eye 





Who can guess? Perhaps a tale f 
Of some love-lorn damsel fair ; f 
Or those glittering hopes that veil 
Krom young eyes the world’s despair ; 
Or the giant mountains there, § 


Sires, they say, of little mice ; 
Castles, lovers, in the air, 
Husbands, everything that’s nice ; 


Tender secrets, frocks worn out, 
Tunes you danced to at the ball ; 

[s it me you think about ?— 

Pepa, do you think at all? 
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down from my chambers in The Temple on to the Embankment to 
et a blow—as I said to myself—after my day’s work, and to look 
about at the havoc the hurricane was making on the river. The 
time was between five and six in the evening, and the month was 
lebruary. I stood for a long while watching the effect of the 
wind on the water. Blowing pretty nearly due west, it drove 
along between the banks as through a funnel, lashing ‘what was 
left of the river into a furious sea of white surf, and tearing the 
crests of the waves up into clouds of spray, which it scattered 
before it like fine dust, and which struck upon one’s cheek 
like a shower of needles, soaking one’s hair and_ beard. 
Knots of people lingered to look at the scene, as I was looking, 
holding on to the coping at times to prevent their being driven 
helplessly before the blast, and, perhaps, over the wall; for every 
now and then the gale made such swoops as well-nigh took your 
legs from under you. Passengers going westward had to battle 
and fight their way as if with a palpable opponent. Many gave 
it up as a bad job and turned back; or, making a sudden dive at 
one of the ways off the Embankment, got driven at a run across 
the road, so far out of their course that they had to bear up 
again in the teeth of the wind to recover their lost distance, ere 
they could escape. 

One of these especially attracted my attention. She was 
a young girl, poorly, but neatly dressed—probably a milliner 
carrying home some work. The wind treated her fr: igile, delicate 
form as if she had been a cork, and she was so mastered by 
it, as she attempted to turn a corner, that I really believe, 
but for my lending her a helping hand, she would have been 
positively knocked down. She thanked me briefly, but with 
such a grateful look in her sweet, pale, pensive face, that 
would have more than repaid me had I been a younger man. 
But those things are over with me now; still, as I set her on 
her course round the Embankment gardens, towards the passage 
leading to the steps under the archway at the bottom of Essex 
Street into the Strand, I thought how pretty she was, and 
how sad that so attractive and lady-like a girl should be 
exposed to the vicissitudes of such rough weather, to say nothing 
of those of the streets. 

By degrees, as it got dark, the place was swept pretty clear 
of people and vehicles, and when a “waterside character,” 
holding on with both hands to his hat, had in passing me 
with jerky, halting steps, remarked that he “didn’t know how 
much lower the tide was a-going,” for it was already a quarter 
of an hour past low-water, and that he “supposed it was along 
of the wind and the spring-tides together,” I had the Embank- 
ment nearly to myself. And so I kept it, or rather my position 
on it, as well as I could, for the sight had a fascination in it, 
and I wanted to see how long the strength of the wind would 
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prevent the tide from returning: at present it was driving 
out lower and lower every minute, and already a line of th 
sandy bottom was visible at the foundation of the embankment 
below me. The moon was beginning to peep at intervals 
through the hurrying masses of the murky clouds which seemed 
inclined to lift about this time; and, by degrees, the sky abov 
the warehouses on the Surrey shore, became comparativ ely clear. 
The flood of pale light thus throws upon the raging, but’ ever- 
narrowing stream, turned the spray from it into sheets of silve1 
and lent a certain beauty to the wildness of the spectacl 
Soon — 


“The orb of night, 
Rose high and bright,” 


and, when quite clear of clouds, shone with a brilliancy th: 
made all objects within her rays easily discernible, I linger 
a long while, and was looking down at the strip of shore at n 
feet, which by this time had become a broad bank of dirt 
sind when my eye suddenly fell upon something lying on 
close to the water’s edge, and which the ebbing tide had « 
just revealed. It s parkled like a huge diamond, as it was 
touched by the sical: [ did not think much about it 
first, but as [ continued to gaze, I became curious as to what 
it could be, and upon still closer observation I fancied it w: 
a little box, about the size of a cigar-case, made of son 
bright metal. 

Hurrying to the flight of steps at the Temple Pier, whic! 
ordinarily leads down to the water, I made my way along the 
shore, which I suppose is not thus exposed once in a twelve- 
month, until I came to. the object I sought. Picking it up 
unseen by any one, I put it in my pocket, and returned t 
my chambers soon afterwards. Yes ;—it proved to be more lik 
a cigar-case than anything else, or rather, perhaps, a cigarett: 
case, for it was small. But how did it open ? It had evident]; 
been in the water some considerable time, and, though not 
much indented or damaged, was corroded in many places, pa 
ticularly where the top should have sprung open. But th 
spring would not act, and stir it I could not. The surfac 
had once been perfectly smooth, bearimg no ornament or inscrip- 
tion, such as og le objects of this kind sometimes do, for 
valuable it seemed, being apparently of solid silver. The contents 
whatever they were, rattled sufficiently to excite curiosity, so | 
determined to satisfy it by forcing the spring with a small chisel. 
This was not easy ; but when I at last managed to open the case 
there fell out an inner one of brown leather, like a little pocket- 
hook. It looked nearly new, was quite dry, and ‘undamaged, 
showing that its metal-covering had been water-tight. It turned 
out to be an ordinary folding miniature-case, and inside was the 
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miniature—but of whom? Ah! that was the question, for, with 
a strange sense of sudden bewilderment, I felt that the face was 
familiar to me, and yet I certainly did not know who it was. No, 
not the least in the world, and yet I had seen that face before—a 
lovely face of a young girl with pathetic, hazel eyes, brown wavy 
hair, delicate, if not perfectly chiselled features, and with a 
clear, if pale, complexion. It was a slightly-tinted photogr: iph of 
little more than the head, on a light-gray background. After 
gazing at it for several minutes, with ever-increasing bewilder- 
ment as to who it could be, I took a turn or two up and down the 
room, getting more and more puzzled at each stride. Finally, 
after several more examinations of my trowvaille, and several 
more perambulations of my chamber, I gave up bothering myself, 
and, restoring the miniature to its outer case, put it away in my 
desk, and went out to get some dinner. Several times during 
the evening my mind recurred to the enigmatical effect which 
the little picture had had on me, but I never got any nearer a 
solution to it. In that odd way, however, in which things we 
want to remember come back to us, and which baffle all mental 
exertions to recall, I awoke in the middle of the night with the 
whole thing clear before me. Of course, it was the face of the 
little work-woman, or milliner—or whatev er she was—whom | 
had helped round the windy turning to Essex Street, which the 
miniature reminded me of. I was so exercised by this sudden 
discovery that I could not go to sleep again for thinking of the 
strange way in which I had found the picture immediately after its 
attendant coincidence, and for wondering to whom the case had 
belonged, and whether at forty-five years of age I was about to 
become the hero of a romance. I took another look at my 
treasure-trove the next morning, and half-determined to adver- 
tise it, but I had important work to do, and for the time I thought 
no more of the matter. 

Two days later, just as it was getting dusk, I was returning to 
chambers by my usual route from the West End along the 
Embankment, when, as I neared The Temple, I met my very 
identical little heroine of the wind. Evidently this was her usual 
route also, for it was as near as possible the same hour at which 
I had assisted her round the corner. She came upon me rather 
suddenly, and did not in the least recognise me, and had passed 
almost before I had recognised her, but I knew by her dress, as 
I looked back, that it was none other than she. But for a business 
appointment, which brooked no delay, probably I might have 
taken steps to clear up the mystery of the coincidence then and 
there ; for rapid as had been the glance I had had of the girl’s 
face this time, it was sufficient to re-establish the strong resem- 
blance she bore to the miniature. 

At home I found the following telegram awaiting me from my 
youngest brother, whom I then imagined to be in the wilds of 
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THE LUCK OF ST. VALENTINE. 








Western America. It was dated Falmouth, February 16th, 
ran as follows :- 


“Just landed after narrow squeak for life in gale. Ship foundered. Shall f 
this immediately. Smother surprise till we meet.” 


The latter caution was not thrown away, for I was incline: 
be immensely surprised. What could have brought Walter 
to England after only three years’ absence? Could he hi 
made his fortune suddenly? He had gone away expecti 
that it would take him at least ten years to re: ach that 
sirable consummation, and though I had not heard of him 
any astounding months, he had given no hint im his last letter 
nearly twelve prosperity. Well there was nothing for it but 
wait. 

He arrived next morning in time for breakfast; and gi 
sitting down to partake of the meal, in the place I had pre} 
for him, was soon in the full swing of his account of ed 
His rough, ill-fitting dress, and weather-worn appearance W 
explained by the circumstances atte nding his arrival on his nat 
land. He had spent nearly two days in an open boat, afte) 
ship had gone down off the Scillys. Except his money in 
pocket, and the clothes he stood upright in, he had, of cou 
lost everything, and his present dress was a slop-suit he obtai: 
at Falmouth to replace his own soddened a at otherwis 
looked well in he alth, and was in fairly good spirits. 

“ But for the nuisance of losing one’s kit,” he said, “I sho 
be right enough, old boy, for you will be glad to hear that thi 
have prospered with me mightily, lately. I am a rich man 1 
sir. I struck ‘ile, as they say, on some land I bought al 
nine months ago. I have realised, and have made a hom 
myself. I am not going to stay in the old country. I | 
only returned to look for a wife.” 

“‘T should have thought you needn’t have come so far for 
Wal,” I suggested. | 

“Perhaps not; and, I guess, unless it had been a partici 
one I wanted, I certainly should not.’ 

“Ts she in London, then ? ” 

“IT hope so. You see,” he continued, finishing his breakf: 
and lighting a pipe, “it’s a romantic story, rather, and I ma 
well tell it you at once. I daresay you don’t give me credit 
much romance; but, you must know, that when I went awa 
was tremendously in love, and have been so ever since. 
not say a word about it to the old people at home, or to any! 
because—it was no use—she had nothing, I had i 
wanted her to marry me, nevertheless. But she was a tru 
sir, and refused to let a man she cared for, as she said, ham) 
himself with a wife, when he was going to seek his fortune i in 
wilds. She was right ; ; and, after what I have been throug! 
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have never ceased to thank God that she was not with me.. It 
would have killed her, and I should certainly not have met with 
the luck I did. We wrote to each other for more than a year, 

but as, at the end of that time, I happened to tell her, rather 
despondingly, that I didn’t see any chance of my prospects 
improving, I fancied it put her off our engagement, for that 
letter she never answered, nor those I subsequently wrote. | 
don’t think now they ever reached her-—anyhow, I never heard 
from her again until about eight weeks back. Then, I found a 
letter from her at a post-office in a settlement in the Far West 
where I had formerly worked, and where I now chanced to call as 
[ was passing through. It had been lying there some months, 
and the sight of her handwriting again set all my smouldering 
love for her in full blast, in an instant. She wrote only a few 
lines, but they were full of perplexity and grief at my silence. So 
as money is no object to me now, | simply determined to put her 
poor little heart at rest, and come and fetch her in person. So, 
here Iam. And, now, Tom, I am going to see her,” added my 
brother, rising; “I cannot rest till I have settled this business. 
When I come back, you shall tell me all the home news.” 

“You know where to find her, then?” I said. 

“Oh, I think so. She said nothing about having moved in her 
last.” 

“ Well—shall I walk with you part of the way? In what 
direction does she live ?” 

Here Walter looked troubled and confused, and evidently 
desired to evade the proposition. I did not press it, and he 
departed. He was always of a wayward, erratic, impulsive 
disposition, and, evidently, had not changed a bit. 

A few hours afterwards, however, it would have been diffi- 
cult to say this, at least as far as his face and manner went; 
for, when he returned, I never saw a man so altered in my 
life, and had I seen him as he then was for the first time, 
I might hardly have recognised him. He looked years older, 
and there was a pallor in his countenance, which actually 
seemed to shine through the bronzed and weather-beaten skin. 
In answer to my hasty enquiry, he cried out :— 

“Oh, Tom, Tom, I don’t think I ever felt so miserable and 
unhappy in my life. She has left her old lodgings, and I can 
find no trace of where she has gone. I have tramped half 
over the town, and have enquired at every likely place without 
success. For weeks past, I have been so looking forward to 
this day, when I felt sure I might hold her in my arms once 
more, that the disappointment is beyond bearing, and drives 
me half-wild. Don’t ask me any questions yet. Give me a 
pen and paper, and let me write an advertisement: that is 
one thing to be done. What next—God knows—but find her | 
must. I don’t think I ever knew how much I loved her before.” 
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I said, pointing to it, 


tell me Wal—” 


time,” 


he answered, dragging 


chair to the desk; “don’t speak to me for a minute or 
that’s a good cl 


Walking 


to t 


$95 


he 


window, | 


stood for 


some minutes look 


out at the gathering, misty dusk, settling down upon the gn: 
gray Thames—visible from my rooms across the Temple 


dens. 


behaviour, when 
“Good heavens! 


I turned, 


little silver 


the river. 


“Why, 


“ Your’s!” 
? Yes,” he answered, ‘“ 
what there is inside ? 
She gave it me the last time I saw her, 
cigarette-case, and lost it’ in an hour or baie afterwards- 


Clg 


it’s 
l 


mine,” 


1 was 
Tom, 


irette-case 


he 


exclaimed, 


It’s | 


I was speculating in an absent way, upon my broth 
suddenly startled by his calling oul 


where did you get this from ?’ 
he advanced towards me, holding in his hand 


I had 


picked up from the bed 


continued. 


in 
have 


it out of my breast pocket with 
stepping on board the ste amboat, and, to my dismay, it, fell 


the 


river—down 
bade you good-bye. 
night—I had no time 


there 


to 


at the Temple Pier, 
You know I was going to Liverpool 
I thought of writing 


lose. 


surprise. 
you opened it? 
1er portrait—my Valentina’s porta 


Do you 
I popped it int i 
my handkerchief, as | 
the afternoo 


to 


about it, but its recovery seemed so hopeless, that I gave 
did you find it? 


How on earth 


face, 


sure enough,” 


foreed open the 


As I hurriedly explained my 
have been difficult to say which 


dence, 


it would 


here is her ~ ee 


Yes, 


he went on with great excitement, as 


case, and pressed its contents to his lips. 


the more surprised. 


“Well, 
thing, at 


only likeness of her that. 1 possess. 


thank 
least, 


rod,” 


share in this marvellous co 


of 


us 


he presently proceeded, “this is so) 


for now that I have lost my kit, this is 


And to think of your | 


ing it after three years, in that strange way, not a hund 


yards from where 
Tom! where 


oh, 


be thought of. 
is even less likely that I shall find her here, in ‘the rush 
depths of this great river of life—this huge London—than 
you should have found her picture in the depths of that 


yonder. 


Yet who knows ? 


Where is 





she 


S 


I stupidly jerked it from my pocket. 
is she herself? 


That is the question nov 


the darling of my heart ? 


It isa million to one against it—four millions to 
I have had great luck of late, and the 


wonderful luck in your finding this precious treasure. Th 
seems such a happy sort of fatality about it, that I can’t 
feeling: encouraged, and you: don’t know, Tom, what despai 


have been in, since I left you this morning.” 
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Sudden inspirations are not much in my line, for Walter and 
I are of very different mould, and there is nearly twenty years 
between us. But now I had an inspiration—caught I suppose 
of a sudden from him, but it came somehow, and I acted on 
it. 

“Come with me, Wal,” I said, looking at my watch, “ put on 
your hat, keep up your pluck, and come with me inst: wntly.” 

I hurried him away with such energy round by Essex Street, 
down on to the Embankment, that, accustomed as he was to 
regard me as an old “ slow coach,” he thought I had taken leave 
of my wits. I refused for the moment to explain my motives, 
bidding him merely be patient, and see what would happen. 

What did happen was exactly what I hoped would happen. We 
had scarcely gone two hundred yards eastward along the Embank- 
ment, when I saw tripping towards us, on her usual route, the 
young girl whom I had conceived might be the original of 
the portrait—my little heroine of the wind. Walter had done 
nothing but look sideways at me, asI have said, in amazement, 
but now I drew his attention away from myself by pointing 
to the coming figure. Darkness was fast setting in, and for a 
moment he did not appear to observe what I was pointing 
at. Presently, however, he stopped short, and then, with a 
bound and a ery, flew forward across the road to the advancing 
girl, and, in another moment, all but clasped her in his arms. 

I had been right—the only sudden inspiration by which I was 
ever overtaken in my life seemed given me with a purpose; 
but could anyone have imagined, except in the pages of romance, 
that events would have fallen out in such perfect and complete 
sequence? Had I been inventing a story, I could scarcely have 
contrived to fit together more ingeniously the links in this chain 
of strange coincidences; in fact, I should hardly have dared 
to make affairs come about so pat, lest I should be accused of 
a too palpable artifice. Truth, however, is stranger than fiction, 
and there may have been a happy fatality, as Walter suggested 
—a mysterious destiny—forging and riveting together these 
links by which I became connected with my _brother’s 
romantic passion; for the last one, which, upon a com- 
parison of dates and hours, we brought to light, was the 
strangest of all. It appeared that it was on the fourteenth 
of February that I snatched Walter’s treasure from the 
tide of the Thames: on the fourteenth of February, much 
about the same hour, he himself, after being cast away in the 
gale, was snatched from the tide which beats and tears around 
“the Howling Dogs of Scilly.” Thus, although never caught 
in the toils myself, Cupid, at work with hammer and anvil, had 
bound me by a family-tie to Saint Valentine’s car, and made 
me share conspicuously in the good luck of this lucky Saint 
Valentine, for, had I not found Valentina’s portrait, we might not 
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so easily have found the original—and so have snatched her fro: 
that tide of life which roars and swirls through the great city 
As Walter truly said, it was four millions to one against his doin; 
so, for she was but a floating waif and stray, which being c: 
adrift, might easily have been lost for ever on the mighty floo 
The orphan daughter of a French exile, of good birth, | 
desperately poor, she had maintained herself honestly a: 
respe ctably by her trade of artificial flower-making; and, therefor: 
while in a dependent position, Walter had rightly hesitated 
speak to his family of his love for her. That this was as hones 
and sincere as her’s was for him, may be gleaned from the simp 
fact that there does not exist at this moment a more prosperot 
and happy couple among the pioneers of Western civilisation 
than my brother Walter and Valentina his wife. 


W. W. FENN. 


N MEMORIAM. 


DEC. 2ND, 1880. 


NEVER again to clasp him in my arms, 
Never again to watch his merry playing ; 
Silent and hid are all the baby charms, 
And in my heart a dreary voice keeps saying— 
Never again! h 


Never again! Earth has received my treasure, 
And from my life crush’d out the light and joy : : 
My heart beats on, despairing in its measure 
With its unceasiny wail—* My boy, my boy!” 
Never again 


Never again. Restless I roam the house, 

So still and empty seemeth every place ; 
Tearless I pause a moment at his crib, 

And yearn, how longingly, for his dear face :— 


Never again ! 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





Never again to watch the budding growth 
Of my loved darling’s baby form and mind ; 

Never again to kiss him close and warm, 
And mournfully re-echoes back the wind- 


Never again ! 


Never again—Oh ! let me hush such anguish, 
God hath my darling in His keeping sure ; 
Beneath His throne no flower can droop or languish 
My hoy is safe at rest for evermore. 
For evermore ! 


For evermore! His guileless spirit fled 
Ere earth had time to taint it with her sin, 
The “ crystal bar ” of Heaven was lowered 
To let another little angel in 
Kor evermore ! 


For evermore to be at rest with Jesus, 
Never to know earth’s dreariness and pain, 
Where men toil on with weary feet, as pilgrims, 
Nor even I could wish him back again 
°F or evermore ! 


For evermore! How sweet to know one ange! 
In that great shining throng so fair and free, 
Is looking down with heavenly eyes to earth-ward, 
Waiting and watching there to welcome me 
For evermore ! 


DORINDA. 
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PILLOW-LACE AND LACE-SCHOOLS. 


SOME few years back he—or for the matter in hand I had perha 


better say she—who, having fled from the turmoil of never-restin 
London, might be drinking in her first draughts of health amon 


the lanes of South Devon, would now and again have hi 
attention attracted to the backs of sundry tiny heads, whi 


occupied the inside of some cottage-casement. Tf her curiosit 


prompted her to obtain an entrance into the cottage, she wor 
see a party of little maids, huddled close together on low sto 
with a woman in their midst. On the lap of each is a pillow, 
they are plying their fingers after a fashion which, howe 
irksome in reality, looks more like pastime than serious w 
These children are being taught to make lace. The woman 
the mistress, or teacher, and the cottage-room is a lace-school. 
Lace-schools were found principally in villages near, or on 
seaboard of, a district bounded on the east and the west by tl 


rivers Axe and Exe respectively, on the north by the London an 
South-Western Railway, and on the south by the sea. Pillow-lac 


making is said to have been introduced here by fugitives fr: 
Flanders at the time of the persecutions of the Duke of Alva ; a1 
even, if they did not actually introduce it, they certainly broug 

over with them the fine thread, which was then spun exclusiv 


in their own country, and so gave the fabric the delicacy whic 


it lacked while a coarser thread was alone used. 

It is the so-called Honiton pillow-lace which is for the m 
part made in the district named, and which was consequent 
taught in these schools. This may be called the representat 


lace of Devonshire ; indeed, only some fifty years ago there wer 


in and near Honiton alone, between 2000 and 3000 perso 
engaged in its manufacture. Though the demand for it has 

many years been decreasing, and though it does not now empl: 
in that district as many hundreds as it then did thousands, 
still retains its pre-eminence. Nor is its reputation confined to t] 
country alone. M. Seguin, a late French authority on lace 

gentleman who sees but little excellence in things not made 


F'rance—allows that, with certain improvements in ‘design an 


execution, the productions of Devonshire might become 


beautiful as any. The characteristic of this lace is its “ sprig, 


which, be. it flower, leaf, or other device, forms, as it were, t! 
unit of each piece of work, and is made separately, somewhat 
the following way. The worker holds the pillow on her la 
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having fastened upon its surface a paper or parchment, with the 
pattern duly traced, and its outlines pricked in pin-holes ; close at 
hand she will have a number of pairs of what are called lace- 
sticks, each stick about four inches long and connected with its 
fellow by a thread, which at either end is partly wound round the 
head of each of the pair of sticks. Setting successive pins upright 
in the pin-holes, and hanging the threads round each one, as 
soon as it is set up, she. begins from the insertion of the very first 
pin to intertwist and cross the threads by passing the little sticks 
over and under each other, as they hang down loose on the 
surface of the cushion. When at last all the pin-holes of the 
pattern have been filled with pins, and all the threads, 
dependent from the latter, have been intertwisted, the sprig is 
the result. To connect the parts of the sprig, a stitch is taken 
up through one of the pin-holes with a ‘needle-pin,” %.e., 
an ordinary sewing-needle, with a deal handle. Through the 
loop thus drawn up, one of the lace-sticks is passed, and 
the thread on this stick is knotted with one of its fellows. 
When the whole number of sprigs is ready, they have to be 
made up to form the connected piece. This can be done by 
fixing them collectively on the pillow in their proper relative 
positions, and joining them by means of threads and lace-sticks 
as before. Of course, the above is only a rough sketch; there 
are various other details to describe, which would require a 
professional lace-maker. So quick are the movements of the 
workers’ fingers, that it is quite impossible for the unpracticed 
eye to follow them. The knowledge of this fact the writer 
once saw utilised by a beggar woman, who, seated at the road- 
side, was supposed to be making lace. She was in possession 
of a pillow, pins, and sticks, all complete; and when anybody 
was looking, a ceaseless manipulation of the latter was successful 
in extorting frequent alms from the passers-by; though, as 
was afterwards discovered, she knew nothing whatever about 
making lace. 

Another kind of lace is the Tunis point. It was first, made 
at the village of Branscombe, about the year 1869. This Tunis 
point was recommended by two advantages, besides that of 
novelty. The braid, or edging, which forms its groundwork, being 
machine-made, can be supplied cheaply and in any quantities, 


while the work requires less skill and attention on the part of 


the worker, who, moreover, does not use the pillow. The pattern 
having been traced, as in Honiton lace, the braid is tacked 
over the tracing, and all that the worker has to do is to fill up 
the interstices with needle-work, according to fancy. 

Again, some attention is, or was formerly, given to lace 
“applying.” To “apply” is to sew the sprig on the groundwork, 
instead of working it on the pillow. The past tense has been 
used with reference to these schools, because there are only 
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perhaps a dozen of them remaining. A. few years ago th 
were some sixty, or more; while lace was made in almost eve 
cottage. This decrease is due partly to bad trade, partly to th 
Education Act, which now gathers children into the Board, 
other educational schools until they have reached a certain ag: 
and to the Factory and Workshop Act, which restricts the wo. 
of the very young. The fact that the mistress of a lace-scho 
has the right of access to, and control over, the room in whi 
the children are taught, constitutes the place a workshop wit! 
the meaning of the Act—no matter what the relation betw: 
the employed children and the employing mistress may 
in other respects. And the peculiarity is, that to the relati 
between teacher and pupil is added that ‘of employer and en 
ployed. The latter, therefore, pay instead of being paid, 
amount decreasing as the proficiency of the pupil niniaieee, 

In Honiton lace-making, those children who are not apprentic 
pay about ls. per week for rthe first three months, and 6d. per ws 
for the second three months, the mothers having the childre 
work. After the six months, the children would pay somew! 
less, according to the amount of teaching required, the mothe 
still having the work. 

Children are apprenticed for a year and a half. In this « 
the work is retained by the mistress. 

In the point lace, the children do not, as a rule, pay 
mistress—they give their work for the teaching during a mon 
or more; after that time the mistress pays them by the. piece. 

Where, no longer as learners, the older girls and won 
work together for a cottage employer, their earnings are, it 
to be feared, but small—perhaps a shilling a day is abo 
the average ; ‘and there are not a few, who, without home 
family connection, manage to support themselves upon t! 
Allowing, what is no doubt true, that the neighbours are willit 
to lend a helping hand, and that a little weak tea, with a herrin 
or an occasional scrap of bacon, form the luxuries of their diet 
one can hardly understand how health and strength are mai 
tained, while a smart hat and dress are invariably forthcomi 
for Sunday. 

Moreover, these wages, small already, are not likely to ha 
their purchasing power increased by the prevalence of 
truck system, in however modified a form. If we omit t 
cases where lace is ordered by letter from a distance, it m: 
be said to be bought either by lace merchants or by pet 
tradesmen on the spot. Both of these classes pay more 
less in goods. One of the largest merchants used to pa 
somewhere about ten per cent. in tea or some other commodit} 
while for him to make the whole of a payment in money w 
extremely exceptional. Yet, this was an _ excellent ma 
generally respected by the lace-makers; and his death ha 
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ruined the neighbourhood. In the windows of the village shops, 
very possibly side by side with packets of dips and bottles of 
brandy-balls, may be seen pieces of lace, of fine texture and 
graceful design. These the shopkeeper will have taken from 
the makers in exchange for his groceries, etc. Where money 
alone passes, the price is said to be considerably lowered; and 
the worse the state of the lace trade, the greater is the 
amount of truck. 

To return to the schools (with the mention of which this paper 
was begun) it seems almost a pity that they should have so 
nearly disappeared. No doubt they contributed to an educa- 
tional destitution which is now being remedied. No doubt 
some of the children began work at far too early an age; but 
this premature employment was gradually being corrected by 
local disapprobation. Beyond this, there was ap parently no great 
harm in them. To an observer coming from that great 
Midland district, where the machine turns out its endless 
lengths of a similar, but less graceful and much coarser fabric, 
the very reverse would seem to be the case. There,the gaunt, 
grimy exteriors of the older factories, with their numberless 
stories, their ever-clanking machines, and their swarms of 
pallid, rough-tongued, and restless children, suggested evils from 
overwork, insanitary evils, and educational evils. Here, hard by 
ruddy cliffs and a’ blue sea, children and girls, looking, as has 
been said, “rosy as the apples of their native orchards,” were set 
to learn a kind of work, which seemed not ill-suited to their 
years, and which, if not learnt early, could not, it was main- 
tained, be learnt at all. Progress in this, as in other cases, 
has destroyed many a pretty picture, when it banished the 
little lace pupils from the cottage interiors to the cold four 
walls of the omnivorous Board School. 

F. H. W. 

























FEBRUARY. 


WELCOME, new month, for good news borne 
To us, whose faces sad and pale 
With looking on dark winter’s veil, 

Now flush with doubtful dreams of morn 


Slow herald of sweet sunny hours! 

About thy feet prophetic shine 

Faint snowdrops, cold and fair, first sign 
Ofa warm world of future flowers. 


Of summer songs a welcome pledge 
Falls from the skyward-soaring lark ; 
Thou givest us bail of dying dark, 

In hazel calkins on the hedge. 


The mute thin gnats, which mazy choirs 
About some icy pool entwine, 
Foretell the purple summer’s shine 

Must follow soon thy far faint fires. 


The roaring rivers rushing down, 
Born of long silent niountain-snows, 
Leave beds for many a ruddy rose 
Behind their torrents broad and brown. 


The brawling brooks now break their bands, 
And hasten with unfettered feet 
To whisper, with low laugh and sweet, 
Of new delights to longing lands. 


Thou warmest life from winter’s tomb 
All votaries of chill despair 
May read their lesson, in thy fair 
Glad gospel, sent in days of gloom, 
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A SHORT VISIT TO SAMOA. 


I HAVE had some experience of our coloured brethren—Africans, 
north and south, east and west; the aboriginal Australian ; Torres 
Straits, and most of the South Sea Island groups; and, first 
amongst them all, I place the Samoan. How we live and learn! 
How often have I condemned these coloured races, and now, 
another chapter have I to add, another lesson learnt in the 
classification of man in this world. Apia, in the island of Upolu, 
Samoa, or Navigator group, situated in about 14° south, and 1714° 
west longitude, of which “The Earl and the Doctor” write so 
prettily. Yes! there was the same harbour, the same reef, with 
the same snow-like-looking foam, as the water broke over the 
edge; the same cocoa trees, European houses, red hybiscus, and 
hills towering behind, covered with magnificent tropical foliage ; 
all just as they wrote it; but I have nothing to do with these 
now, or with what they have expressed, I am only t din to 
write my experience : and what I saw and learnt in 1873 

The town of Apia, as viewed from the harbour, is very pretty 
—even the European buildings of stone, &c., looked picturesque, 
with the exception of the Roman Catholic church, which struck 
me as being utterly out of place, being a massive stone (though 
small) structure, looking hard, coarse, and forbidding. How 
boiled the poor things must be going through the long monotony of 
a full Roman Catholic service ?—darkness within, incense burning, 
a tropical heat without, and no outlet or inlet. The eye will 

not rest on it long, but ranges over the gradually rising hills, a 
range of which forms the background, and goes stre tching away 
covered with the rich tropical foliage, flowers, bread- fruit. cocoa- 
nut, and the white foliage of the candle-nut. Ferns and palms 
fill up the spaces, and amongst it all are scattered the huts 
of the natives; and, with the air soft and dreamy, a landscape 
is presented equal to some of the far-famed. 

Of the white, or foreign, residents, I saw but little, preferring, 
an my stay was short, to see the country and its native inhabi- 
tants but, of the whithe I did see, from each I found a hearty 
welcome and pressing invitations for the future, as well as all one 
could desire in the present. On landing, therefore, we, with 
guide, started for a walk through the bush and scrub, with the 
prolific bread-fruit trees abounding, also the bright scarlet 
hybiscus, the really beautiful convolvulus, and the bright green 
foliage ; when, having come to a most charming bathing-pool, we 
prepared to bathe, plunging in off a height of twenty feet—for 
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the native boys 






diving, and had raised a scaffold with par: 


planks, or bars rathe r, at different heights, to spring from. 
enjoyed, we returned. 
The evening I spent at the house of a great rascal, but with 
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all Apia—a really pretty girl of fiftee 
Here we were introduced to the mysteries of the kava bowl, 
“The Earl and the Doctor” have so well describ 
former that nothing is left 

but as some of my readers may not have read South S 
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ka 
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en toa healthy person—(I mu 
here say we = inal re i sted the fair’ daughter of the bint 


to our state. 
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doing so no saliva ta 
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then goes round according to seniority, the applause lessening, t] 
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Each indicates | 
After the ceremony-bowl, smoki 
and talking goes on, an “ at intervals the bowl is passed to yo 


if many are epee * get none. 
turn by a clap of th 
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noticed in South 
most soothing, dry 


This is not a ceremony, 
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shampoo, and when hot, tired, or headach’ 


infallible remedy; 
to a great extent. 


Samoan ladies indulge 


in 


all Samoans sit cross-legged like 


tailor, or one leg doubled underneath at least; 
addition, have a custom of nursing one leg. 
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thigh, and you will then be sitting a /@ Samoan. 
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operator’s lap (or on the bamboo rest they use as a pillow), and 
the fair one commences something after a haireutter sham- 
pooing, only without water or other ingredient. Then she softly 
drums on your forehead, strokes it, returns to the head, goes all 
over it, and so continues until you fall into a delightful slumber. 
Should you wish to sleep on, it is well to take the bamboo rest, 
as, otherwise, if you use the operator’ s lap, no sooner are you 
unconscious than she jumps up and is off. The pretty Faitasia 
first initiated me, and I have her name in her own handwriting, 
her ring, or one of them—for she gave away several—on my 
finger. She certainly was the prettiest brown maiden I have seen 
(not even excepting my little pet, Loé, sister to the great head 
chief and judge of Apia, Patioli, of both of whom I shall speak 
presently). Faitasia was, I am afraid, a dreadful flirt. 

The next morning early, I landed to scour some parts of the 
island, and finding ourselves near the king’s house, called on 
him—(I should say the title king was nominal). He was a 
young man, not over twenty-five, and named Malietoa, 1.¢., great 
fighting man—he, with Patioli’s father, Puli Puli, and Suemanu- 
tafa, formed the head of the Suemasaga, or “small party,”— 
in the late war of succession, lasting over three years, against 
Sumua, Puli, and Agra, or “large party,” headed by M: \lietoa’s 
uncle. The queen, the aunt of Malietoa, was the bond fide, real 
sovereign, but had resigned in favor of her nephew :— -she was 
a dear kind soul, brimming with affection and good humour. 
We only paid them a passing visit, so that there was no cere- 
mony, and the kava was not passed round. They apologised 
for not entertaining us, but said it was our doing—coming so 
early (7.30 a.m.) and without warning. After a little .conver- 
sation we left, and continued our walk through the bush, until 
we came to a plantation, and, there under an orange tree, camped 
and ate our fill of the fruit. While so doing, the owner accosted 
us, and very politely invited us to come round to the front, 
where finer fruit grew, and also offered us the hospitality of 
his house; this, however, we declined, being sufficiently rested. 
After some useful and interesting conversation, we com- 
menced our return by a circuitous route—through plantations 
of plantains, bananas, yams, taro, bread-fruit, etc., all growing 
in abundance; no wonder the Samoan works not, where his 
food literally falls into his mouth. Samoa is a lovely island, 
if this walk is a specimen—spaces of tableland, hills and valleys 
covered with nature’s growth, and prolific in edibles. Through 
all we walked until we reached the Consul’s house—whom we 
visited, and found most hospitable, kind, and conversational, 
giving us much general information of the island, and its in- 
habitants. He has a nice house, situated some three-quarters 
of a mile inland, on the top of a small hill, with green grass 
sloping away down to a maize-field; after which the view goes 
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stretching away over many a wild scrub, brush and tree, 
green—ever green—until you see the sea bubbling and spa 
ling in the distance. The first half-hour I spent in his hou 
was something quite delightful—a glorious, soft, cool breeze 
tinually aiig on one. After six hours’ walking under a wh 
cal sun, hot, compe and pe rspiring, the change was most agreeal 
After accepting he hospitality of “his house, the Consu! gave us 1 
guides to show us the way to a cascade (not “The Earl and 
Doctor’s” cascade ), where we purposed bathing. Another hot tran 
brought us at last to a sublime spot; for coming out sudden 
through the bush into the open, we saw at our feet an apparent 
calm, though running stream, with here and there deep po 
lying in a cool, lazy manner in the shade, as if they felt the s 
too hot for action. The tropical foliage all around !—but, I : 
forgetting for what we came here. Following therefore this stre: 
that looked so lazy, we came upon a twenty-feet fall, over whi 
the water flowed in an immense volume, so loud and la 
as to prevent your hearing another speak :—foaming and frothin 
it poured itself into a deep, black pool below, over lava sid: 
while all diane grew the largest and greenest ferns I h 
ever seen, making with the trees overhead a perfect arb 
cool, refreshing and delightful. We soon, however, gave up adm 
tion for action, and were plunging into the black mass; and th 
we stopped swimming, floating, talking, and thinking life 
not all disagreeables, while the roar of the waterfall, the si 
ing of the birds, and the constant sibilation of the inse 
formed no unpleasant accompaniment. 

On our return to Apia, an wminé, or native dance, was al 
to take place, and so to the wnimé house we went; h 
again, however, I am rather forestalled by “The Earl and 
Doctor.” The graceful movements of the girls could p 
many an English maiden in the background, where figure 
natural grace of motion were the objects of competition. TI 
won from us continued applause. My little pet Loé was th: 
robed in much and particular tappa, for Loé is a r 
princess, and has land and cocoa-nut trees, and is, withal, 
heiress, though now but a child of ten years. Pretty Faita 
was the leader in the dances, and produced much leughiter | 
picking two elderly English officers from the man of war 
the harbour, as the ones to dance to in the pigeon and | 
dances, spoken of in South Sea Bubbles. 

The next day a great number of chiefs and their wives a 
families went on board the man-of-war, and I could but noti 
the good taste with which all infants of a tender age were | 
at home. A great giving away and exchanging of tappa 
sheets, shirts, handkerchiefs, shawls, ete., went on, and in tl 
evening I visited Patioli. He is a ‘good specimen of his rac 
standing six feet high, and measuring forty-three inches row 
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the chest, nineteen round the calf, and fifteen the upper arm. 
He is a great warrior, clever and intellectual. He both writes 
and speaks English. He repeatedly said, speaking of the white 
traders, that, if he could only go to England, and see and talk to 
our countrymen, he would learn and know all that a white man 
does, and would not then be imposed upon by those who come 
there and tell him lies. 

There is, distant from Apia seventeen miles, a lake called 
Lanto, which is situated 2450 feet above the level of the sea. 
The way to it lies through the bush—the only thing of note 
being the quantity of water-trees ; we met with quite sufficient 
to supply our party. It is not actually a tree, but a parasite 
: that attaches itself to large trees so firmly as in time to eat 

, into them and kill them. Lop off about four feet of the parasite, 

hold it at an angle of forty-five degrees, and you will obtain 
about a cupful of good, fresh’ drinking-w: iter. “One remembrance 
I carried away—the extraordinary nature of the native dances 
which our guides and bearers gave us the night we encamped 
out. We had chosen an open patch of grass near a stream; 

a large fire was made, lighting up the whole surrounding scrub, 
tinting the trees and throwing them into all sorts of grote sque 
forms; the tent, with all of us lying smoking; the running 
stream, like liquid silver flowing past; the natives, all dressed 
i in evergreens, jumping, bending, ye ling, now with a forward 
| spring, now back, now wholly turning into an aside movement, 
but all as one imitating battle, hunting, and other war cere- 
monies ; their perfect time and wonderful activity all combined 
to make as weird though exciting a scene as anyone is likely 
* to see anywhere. We, however, shortly coiled to rest, but those 
lively ones, the mosquitos, relieved us, for the greater part of the 
‘ the night, of going to sleep. <A short though steep ascent 
| next day brought us to the lake. On account of its being 
densely surrounded by trees, we were on its limits before we 
well knew it. To see it, therefore, we swam out into the middle ; 
; it appeared about a mile in circumference ; Pandanus trees all 
round, and about four miles in a direct line from the sea. The 
basin must be an extinct crater. Another crater close to we 
also visited; this, however, had no water, but looked like a 
large amphitheatre. We returned that afternoon, and spent the 
evening amongst our Samoan friends—for we were to leave on 
. the morrow. We had some good fun, and slept at Patioli’s until 
morning ; each occupant having a small tappa tent to himself 
| suspended from the ceiling (and right cool and comfortable it 
; was), mats for a bed, an English pillow, and our enemies, the 
; mosquitos, owtside. In the morning we rose, and bidding all 
good-bye, went on board, and sailed for Australia. 

The Samoans, as a race, are fine, tall, muscular-looking men, 
full of good-humour and fun; very lazy, never working “except 
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ALLERTON TOWERS. 


A Aovel. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Penprer Cup ip,, 
AUTHOR OF “ DENIS DONNE,” “ PLAYED OUT,” “ EYRE OF BLENDON,” ET 


CHAPTER X. 
BALE COPPICE. 


THE cob has distanced his more majestic stable brethren in the 
landau, and the consequence is, Ethel finds herself dashing up to 
the group of six expectant, hungry men, with the air of being so 
eager to join them that she has outstripped conventionality, and 
left her chaperone behind her. 

The clear, bright, dark face lights up radiantly, and the soft, 
dark velvet eyes are lustrous with a variety of deeply-stirred 
feelings, as, foremost among the group of men, ‘the girl recognises 
Lord Kenmare. She cannot help feeling ple ased at the warm 
pleasure with which he comes to greet “her. She cannot help 
feeling flattered at the flattering heart- and lip-homage he renders 
her. She cannot help being proud of the pride he takes in 
showing all those who care to see it, that his devotion to Ethel 
Heatherley is unaltered. 

He is by the side of the Norfolk cart the moment the cob stops, 
doffing his hat low to the young lady, whose pretty blushes might 
pass for the red flag of love in the eyes of one less keen to de tect 
the truth than he is. 

“* May I introduce my father to you?” he asks, and presently 
Ethel feels her hand taken very kindly ] yy a handsome old gentle- 
man, who is merely a splendidly-mature .d edition of Kenmare. 

(“ This is the obstacle to my wishes with regard to Caroline”) 
Lord Monkstown thinks, and he resolves to ignore Kenmare’s 
infatuation altogether, since the latter has never confided the 
name of the object of it to the paternal ear. 

(“ The boy wears his heart upon his sleeve”) the father says to 
himself as Ethel springs out of the trap, and Racin at once en- 
deavours to draw her away from the others “ to look at a view of 
Boyne Gate from the other end of the coppice.” But Lord Monks- 
town does not think this angrily, by any means. He is not dis- 
pleased that his son’s first serious heart-affection should have been 
given him by a girl who would so gracefully wear the title and 
coronet of a marchioness as Ethel. “It must never be with 
Kenmare, but she amply justifies the boy’s admiration for her, 
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and desire to have her,” the old nobleman—who prides himself uy 


estimating women correctly, and specially plumes himself on 


aptitude of his power of discerning whether or not they are fit 
thinks. “It mu 





by nature and habit to hold high places 
never be——with Kenmare; but if he gets over it, or rat 





when he gets over it”—Lord Monkstown checks even his thought 


at this juncture, but they have ~ away with him far enough 


it to be nearly a certainty that * Ethel is ambitious only, 
ambition may be gratil ied by ped r than Kenmare! 
That something of this is shadowed forth in the | ong, admi 


gaze which the old gentleman sends after the supple, erect fig 


which is stepping along so lightly in the distanee bv the side 


feels impelled to say as soon as an introduction enables bh: 
address Lord Monkstown : 

“‘ Have you never seen my pretty friend before ? ” 

“T have never had the pleasure of meeting Miss Heathe 
until to day,” he replies. 

‘Ah! your son has the advantage of you in that respect 
least,” Fanny says, putting on a look of tender regard for 
young girl, whom she would willingly obliterate from the face of 


his son, may be gathered from the fact that Fanny Templ 


earth at the present moment, were such a course feasible with: 
unpleasant results to herself. Then, as Lord Monkstown acquies 
in her statement that his own son has the advantage of hi 
Fanny goes on 

“ Lord Kenmare and Miss Heatherly are quite old friends, 
would have been something more, I have heard, if it had not 


for the prior claims of Mr. Walter Gifford.” 

“Indeed !”—-Lord Monkstown startled a little, not as 

oe ig by the suggestion that his son has been in love 

Ethel, but by the idea of any other man being fortunate eno 
to have a prior claim to her—* indeed! and who is Mr. W 

Gifford ?” 

“ A surgeon in practice in Allerton Towers, a good sort of y 
man, I believe, not that I know any thing of him, for, of con 
he’s oat in our set.” 

“ At the same time you are so intimate with his fiancée. 

Lord Montstown put it in this way, hoping that he may be | 
immediately that Ethel is not a fiancée, but the feline Fanny 
no intention of putting the n 1oble mover out of pain or suspé 


quickly. 


“ T am so intimate with his fiancée because her mother and t! 
Bishop, my father, are going to be foolish enough to marry o1 
another in their old age. Then she remembers that Lord Monk 
town must be the Bishop’s senior by many a long year, and ad 


an amendment: 
‘“ Not that my | ather’s age is against the wisdom of the int 
tion, I don’t think that for a moment; but Mrs. Heatherley 
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certainly long past the age at which it might have been easy to 
tear her from the habits to which she is wedded, and mould 
her to a new manner of life.” 

“ There is nothing that can be said against Mrs. Heatherley’s 
prudence, she has shown it in accepting “the Bishop, the Marquis 
says, smiling, and, as he speaks, the landau with its highly esteemed 
cargo comes lumbering up respectably, and kind little Fanny is 
unable to put any more pins into the noble pincushion for the 
time. 

As soon as Mrs. Heatherley comes into collision with Lord 
Monkstown she understands that she must renounce her inten- 
tion of creating a paternal regard for Ethel in his heart. He is 
no “heavy father” to hold out against the projected union of 
the young people, for whom she is scheming, for a time, and 
then to endow them with countless thousands and his blessing. 
He, is on the contrary, a fine, handsome, rather vain, attractive, 
rather selfish man, who banishes his age as much from his own 
mind, and from the sight of other people, as possible. A man in 
whom the pride of life is still strong enough for it to be extremely 
probable that he will prefer having a beautiful, penniless young 
wife for himself, to permitting his son to enjoy the | luxury. 

All this is so patent to Mrs. Heatherley, that she, being in her 
own eyes a still young and remarkably pretty woman, is almost 
disposed to regret that the proclamation of her victory over the 
Bishop has gone forth. Her unfailing instinct for the fitness of 
things tells her that she would have made a better marchioness 
than she will a bishop-ess. But as this is not in the alterable 
order of things, Mrs. Heatherley makes up her mind to succumb 
to the inevitable, graciously and gracefully. 

She still has a trump card in her hand! Ethel is “ the most 
marriagable girl I ever saw in my life, if only she can be induced 
to marry,” she tells herself; and then she looks at the M: arquis 

and makes plans! 

“Dear old man!—so distinguished-looking! After all, there’s 
nothing finer on the face of the earth than a real Irish gentle- 
man. And the Marquis of Monkstown may safely challenge 
criticism. An old man’s darling! What better fortune for a 
fortuneless girl can be desired? An old man’s darling! And 
that old man a venerable Adonis and a marquis!” 

“My daughter is such a perfect child of nature, that she forgets 
other people may animadvert upon her conduct; she treats Lord 
Kenmare with the simple familiarity she would shew towards a 
younger brother; be. that unkind eyes may see more in 
her manner than she means, and unkind tongues mention it.’ 

Mrs. Heatherley says this in plaintively apologetic accents to 
Lord Monkstown, in a brief interval—during which she has him 
entirely to herself —while the luncheon is being spread. It is not 
through neglecting the Bishop that this opportunity arises, but 
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rather that he is allowing himself to be absorbed by a commu 
cation his daughter has just made to him. 

“Papa,” Fanny says, as she sees Mrs. Heatherley preparing 
melt Lord Monkstown, “I want to shew you a fern that we oug 
to have for our grates, if fonda so beautifully.” Then, while t! 

Bishop 1 is looking in blind confidence for the fern, in the direct 
his 3 daughter indicates, she stabs him ruthlessly : 
apa, do you know that woman is hopelessly, irretrievab 
PR a in debt ?” 


“1 don’t believe—I mean what woman are you speakin; 
about ?” he says, wincing pitifully under the pain, but strugglin; 
still to preserve an air of composure. 

“You know I can only mean Mrs. Heatherley.” 

‘And you know Mrs. Heatherley is to be my wife, Fanny 
can’t listen to gossip about her, even from you.” 

‘“ But the gossip is true, Papa; I have heard to-day, on excell: 
authority, that Mrs. Heatherley is only marrying you becau 
she has wasted her daughter’s substance and her own; she 
nothing better than an extravagant pauper.” 

“It would be treason to myself were I to listen to such an « 
report,” the Bishop says, strengthening himself in his det 
mination to be staunch by the reflection that he is too firmly 
Mrs. Heatherley’s clutches ever to hope to get out of them. 

“It is worse treason to yourself, to turn a deaf ear to wha 
tell you, Papa,” Fanny persists, and, to do her justice, she h 
good grounds for what she says, and is not actuated by 
unkindly spirit towards Mrs. Heatherley only. It is gall an 
wormwood to her to think of the widow as the presiding geni 
of the palace, but there is worse bitterness in the thought 
the widow will bring no grist to the mill. 

‘“‘ At any rate, enquire into her affairs before you take the fat 
step, Papa, ” she urges, and the Bishop, who has a quiet convicti | 
that he is going to his doom in making this marriage, promis qf 
her that he will “ be cautious.’ 

“ At the same time, understand that I have every confidence 
every confidence in Mrs. Heatherley,” he says, emphatically- 
emphatically, in fact, that he almost believes himself. But his 
daughter knows better, and in the unconvinced toss her hea 
gives there is another dagger-thrust. 

Meanwhile Ethel and Lord Kenmare are looking at the view 
on the sheltered side of Bale Coppice. : 
“Did you think I should be here to-day?” he asks, when they 
have rounded a corner, and found a bank, thickly-cushioned wit] 

moss, to sit down upon. 

“T didn’t think about you. before I started.” 

“ But, after you had started, did I come into your head at all | 
Give me that much pleasure at least—-say you thought I should 
be here, and still you came.” 
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‘You were put into my head by Fanny Templeton; she told 
me just as we drove up to you, that ‘of course I knew both your 
father and you were here!’ I didn’t know, but that was her way 
of putting it.” 

“T hope you'll like my father.” 

“T hope I shall,” Ethel says, politely. It does not seem a 
matter of vital consequence whether she likes his father or not, 
but, as he wishes it, she does not feel disposed to cavil at the 
expression of his desire. 

“ Yes,” the young man goes on, “I hope with all my heart 
you'll like my father, because if you do he’ll soon think all the 
world of you, and the other one will be nowhere.” 

“1 don’t want him to think all the world of me,” Ethel says, 
anxiously, “it would be such a pity, such a waste you know, if he 
did !—And who’s the other one ?” 

“Oh! I forgot you did’nt know about my cousin, Caroline 
Hawtrey ; she’s the governor’s craze; she’s an heiress, and she’s 
his niece, and she’s destined by both her own father and mine to 
be Lady Kenmare ; and, look here, Ethel, whether you will in time, 
or not, I don’t mean to hav e it.” 

“To have what?” 

* You know what—Caroline for my wife;” she’s a good little 
thing meek, and gentle, and nice-looking; but, after seeing you, 
and seeing what I do in you, I cannot see anything in her strong 
enough to blot you out.’ 

‘¢] think most men fall in love two or three times, in a fanciful 
way, before they meet the women they marry.’ 

“ I think I’ve heard that remark made before,” he laughs. 
“Miss Heatherley, even when you try to be tame and trite 
youre more interesting than any other girl.’ ) 

“T have not been sufficiently interesting to Mr. Gifford to keep 
him true to me,” she says, sorrowfully. “Just think ; I’m as fond 
of him as you are of—anybody, and I’ve had to give him up 
because he has seen a girl he likes better than me.” 

“I don’t believe it.” 

‘‘Do you mean you don’t believe he’s tired of me?” shé asks 
eagerly. 

‘Yes, that’s what I do mean; I wish I could run him down 
with all my heart; I wish I could dare to say that I think him a 
hound. But I don't, you see; if anyone has told you that he’s 
tired of you and that ‘he likes someone else better, that someone 
must have lied, because he couldn’t, you know !—the thing isn’t 
in man ‘to do.’” 

I think you’re better than anyone else, you're nobler; you 
can’t imagine low, false things; oh! you are so true, and you are 
so generous! ” Ethel says, vigorously, and, instantly, she wishes 
she had not said it, for Lord Kenmare takes heart of grace from 
her encouragement to say: 
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“You never say a thing you don’t mean, I’ve found that 
about you; and so, as you mean you think all these good thir 
of me—can’t you, can’t you love me, dear?” 

“JT wish I could—I am an unfortunate girl, I think, Li 
Kenmare,” she says, with a sweet seriousness that appeals to 
that is noblest in his noble nature. “At least,” she add 
hurriedly, as if she fears she were doing injustice to someon: 
“T seem to be unfortunate just now, but, perhaps, it’s on 
seeming; the two people I think most of in the world—tl 
two I love the best and want to trust the most, ‘séem’ to | 
getting away from me.” 

“ And one of these is this Mr. Gifford ?” he asks, with kind 
curiosity. 

“ Yes, one of them is ‘this Mr. Gifford,” as you choose to c¢: 
him,” Ethel says, perking her head up in proud deprecation 
the depreciation which is implied in that word “only”; “‘and t] 
he should fall off, or seem weak and wanting, is atrouble hea 
enough to embitter my life, for I thought him higher tl 
myself, you know, and , 

She pauses suddenly, and a light, as of a new revelation, spring 
up into her face. 

“‘T forgot,” she whispers, bending her pretty head, with prett 
modesty, “ I forgot ! the one who has taken him from me may | 
so much better than me, that it was only right of him to go.” 

This is a view of the case which Kenmare cannot comb 
When Ethel is lowly, she is a beloved but still an overwhelmi 
burden. 

“ But it can never be made to look right that mother shou! 
marry the Bishop,” Ethel goes on, looking him direct in the fac 
in a way that makes him feel that it will be idle on his part 
utter a mere platitude. ‘“ It will always look a strained and it 
congruous arrangement—and it will be worse than it looks. A) 
I can’t bear it, for I love my mother.” 

“She is a free agent,’ Lord Kenmare remarks, suggestively 
He is afraid to assert anything, yet he wishes to show that he h: 
a healthy yearning for information on all points that concer 
Miss Heatherley. 

“‘ Yes—mother’s a free agent, as far as being well-off and quit 
independent of every one goes; but mother has a very gentle an 
reliant nature—oh! she’s ever so much more inclined to yield ai 
to lean upon people than I am.” 

“ And the Bishop is a good, massive leaning-post ! ” 

“ That’s just it; dear mother has lived her graceful, unprotecti 





life long enough for her to have gained reliance on herself; but, 


somehow or other she hasn’t got it; she’s afraid of what peopl 
may say of her and of me! as if it mattered! and she fancies 
when she is the Bishop’s wife that we shall both be founded on 


rock.” 
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“If I were you I wouldn't fret myself about my mother’s 
marriage. The Bishop’s worst fault, as far as I can see, is that 
he’s a deuced nuisance to talk to; and, if your mother can stand 
that, you needn’t worry yourself about it, need you?” 

“T often wonder what. people go on talking about all oe 
the long years—for ever so long—for so long as they both « 
live—as, when they’re married, and all the furniture is got, cher 
they know who’s going to call and who isn’t, there can’t be much 
more to say;” and he replies, with the decision that is an 
attribute of his age— 

“They don’t talk to each other, you know.” 

“Do you mean that husbands and wives don’t talk to each 
other ?” 

‘Not as a rule—but—you and your husband will be an ex- 
ception ; I could go on talking with you for ever without feeling 
tired, or thinking that a change would be pleasant.” 

«Ah! but you're not my husband,” she says, lightly, “and if you 
were we should soon wear the topics we have in common thread- 
bare ; now, with a man who had a profession, it would be different. 
I should take an interest in his cases, and speak about them 

™ Is there any path in life that I can tread that will awake 
interest enough in you to make me follow it,” he interrupts, 
eagerly; “ I'll go in for politics with my whole heart if you’ll put 
a bit of heart into my doing so.” 

“If I weighed with you for a moment—if you thought of 
me when you went into the strife, your whole heart wouldn’t be 
in your work, therefore, you'd do it badly.” 

“ May I not hope to ‘touch a noble aim, and then lay fondly at 
your feet the fulness of my fame?” he asks, and then Ethel 
gives him a sharp thrust with the sword of common-sense. 

“If your father knew the way in which you are mis-using 
your privileges, how angry he would be with you, and with 
me; and don’t make him angry with me—I want him to like me.” 

“For my sake”? he mutters. 

“No, not for your sake at all; _ but —— he’s a grander 
gentleman than [ve ever seen before, and so I should like 
him to like me, and make much of me, for my own sake.” 

The girl is very much in earnest, and only a little in jest, 
in saying this. Nevertheless, it startles and almost hurts her 
when he answers gravely: 

“TY hope and trust that it may be for your ‘own sake,’ for 
your sake will be mine.” 

Even as he says this, the old Marquis rounds the corner 
of the coppice, escorted by Mrs. Heatherley and Fanny Tem- 
pleton. The Bishop would not come, “ because the wasps 
worry him,” they explain; and Lady St. Just wishes thie 
elaborately-prepared luncheon to be eaten without further delay. 
But Ethel cannot help feeling that neither the importunity of the 
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wasps assailing, as they do, the current comfort of a bisho) 
nor the urgency of the case as regards the luncheon, woul 
have brought Lord Monkstown round the coppice corner 
search of her. 

For whose sake, and in whose interest, then, has he come ? 

Mrs. Heatherley nurtures a hope, and Ethel strives to bani 
a thought, that both tend to the same point. 

(“ He is more struck with my child than I could have belie\ 
a man would be who must be accustomed to the society 
the loveliest women in London,”) Mrs. Heatherley thin! 
exultantly, and at the same time Ethel, struck by the expressio 
of her mother’s face, is telling herself— 

(“ Mother is putting the father in the place she wanted 
son to fill the other day! I hope he won’t make an old go 
of himself and meet her views, and make my hard lot har 
than it is already. Oh, Walter! if other men are ready to | 
me, why commen you go on doing it ?”) 

But while she is saying this to herself, she is listening 1 
attractively to the information Lord eT is giving 
about Boyne Gate. He is telling her how it came into 
family generations ago, when a Baron Monkstown (this 
before they were promoted marquises) had fallen in love v 
a pretty English girl, who turned out the heiress of “ Pla 
as the estate was called then, and who returned her Irish lo 
affection with such romantic fervour, that she insisted on chang 
the name of the estate of her fathers to Boyne Gate. 

a6 This is the first time it has ever been let,” he goes 0 
explain, “hitherto it has always been used as a dower-ho 
but, as I am unfortunate enough to have survived my wif 
have let St. Just have it for two or three shooting season 

“It’s the only place you have in England, isn’t it?” Et 
asks, for the sake of saying something. To her embarrassm: 
Lord Monkstown has succeeded in lagging behind the 
and courtesy has compelled her to stay and listen to his 
planation ; therefore she seems to be lagging, too. 

“Yes; the only piace I have in England, with the except 
of a little house in Norfolk Street, that is scarcely w 
speaking of, as it is only fit for bachelors’ quarters. 

“Mother has a house in Norfolk Street, too,” Ethel say: 

“Has she?” Do you goto it for the season? Perhay 
shall be fortunate enough to have you for neighbours, if 
go up for the winter gaiety? What is your number?” 

Ethel tells him, and he exclaims— Are you sure? tl 
very strange, for it’s my number!” 

“Yes, lam quite sure. We haven’t been up for three y 
but I can’t be — enough to have forgotten the num! 

“I bought it three years ago,” he says, quietly; “ perhaps 
mamma may have sold it to me.” 
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“Oh, no! I’m sure she hasn’t, because she was speaking 
of her London house property-the other day to the Bishop,” 
Ethel says, with an air of conviction. Still the subject seems 
to dwell in her mind with undue weight; for, when they are 
all settled into place around the luncheon-cloth, she says to 
Mrs. Heatherley, who is opposite— 

“ Mother, isn’t it odd? Lord Monkestown has a house in 
Norfolk Street, and it’s number is the same as ours?” 

In a moment each pair of eyes present are bent questioningly 
on Mrs. Heatherley, into whose pretty, fair face a deeper tint 
comes for a moment, but there is not a touch of confusion in 
the way in which the answers promptly: 

“ It would ‘be odd,’ dear, if our house had not a distinguishing 
letter added to the number.” Then with the easiest grace she 
turns the conversation into another channel, along which, with 
ready courtesy, Lord Monkstown aids her to glide, and help- 
fully accompanies her. But all the while he is thinking— 

(“That woman has parted with her property, and has her own 
reasons for keeping quiet about it.”) 

The same thought enters into Miss Templeton’s mind, and 
the Bishop groans in spirit as he gives a furtive glance at her, 
and sees the expression of malignant meekness which is lighting 
up her face. (‘I shall hear of this most unfortunate coincidence 
cae Fanny”) he says to himself, and mentally he resolves 

“keep Grove close to him all the day.” 

” But his precaution, though he fully carries it out, is of no 
avail. For the remainder of the day he is protected from the 
assault of daughterly-devotion, by his ¢ bapieis and the home circle 
generally ; but as soon as lie is left alone on his defenceless 
pillow at night, his loved, but dreaded, Fanny takes him unawares, 
and reduces him to a state of abject misery : 

“Papa,” she whispers, creeping in with a little lamp in her 
hand, and her dressing-gown on, “ I waited till I heard Perkins 
go away to the servants’ wing, and then, as I couldn’t sleep, 
I crept down. Did you hear that at luncheon ?” 

“Did I hear what!” he says, in a spirit of feeble prev: ari- 
cation. 

“Why. about the house in Norfolk Street? Don’t you think 
that if it had been hers still, she would have said more than she 
did about the coincidence of the numbers being the same? Of 
course she would! Isn’t she just the person to have twisted it 
into a link between herself and that old Marquis? Oh! Papa, 
don’t be weak; do enquire into the state of her affairs! In 
justice to me, don’t hamper yourself with Mrs. Heatherle °y and 
her daughter, till you find that they can pay their own way.’ 

The Bishop is frightened, undoubtedly frightened, by this 
fierce appeal to his paternal sense of justice, and his common- 
sense and honourable spirit of detestation of monetary entangle- 
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ments. At the same time, frightened as he is about her, he 
resolved to be very loyal to the best-looking, and most fascinating 
woman who has ever taken the trouble to shew herself at | 
best before, and exercise her fascination to the utmost upon 

‘A pledge to marry is a very solemn thing, and the consid 
ation of mere dross must not be permitted to interfere with 
fulfilment,” he says, with as reverential, and at the same ti: 
august an air as he can manage, prostrate beneath the bed-cloth: 


with something suspiciously like a night-cap on. 
But Fanny “is inexorable. The attempt at being reverenti 
and august, does not strike awe into her heart for a moment: 


‘Nonsense, Papa,” she says, with emphasis, “it may 
‘mere dross, but you know how it upsets you to be short of it.’ 
CHAPTER XI. 
PLOT. 
WALTER GIFFOR ias not confided the contents or natw 
that fatal little note of Ethel’s toa single human being. It 
always in his pocket, and his thoughts; but he speaks of it to 1 


one. 

Nevertheless his sister knows as well as he does himself, 
her shot has told, and that he has received his dismissal fro: 
Ethel Heatherley. And still, though she knows this, she is n 
happy! . 

Honestly and truly the disingenuous and cruel course she | 
taken, has been taken solely in what she mistakenly believes 
be her brother’s best interests. Therefore, it is disappointing a1 
disheartening to her to see him glooming so terribly, now th 
she has won freedom for him, instead of making the ‘highe ‘st u 
of that freedom, and seeking the love which Lily Somerset 
willing to give him. 


To do Lily Somerset justice, there has never been a moment 


during which she has displayed unmaidenly zeal to win hii 
since that interview between them which has been alread 
recorded. On the contrary, she has rather stood aloof from hi 
being very kind and cordial when they are together, but ne‘ 
taking the turnings in the direction in which he may come, ai 
never asking him when he “ w . come again,” as the manner is « 
women, when the yearning for the socie ty of the beloved obje: 
has overcome all reticence. 


Now this in Miss Gifford’s simple and unsuspicious eyes, look 
too much like indifference for her to let it pass uncommente 


upon long. Just as everything else seems to be en tram fi 
success, it is a little too trying to worthy Mabel that Lily shoul 
suddenly become careless and. “disencouraging. 
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“It seems to me that Walter may go and come, or stay away, 
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so far as youre concerned,” she says, plucking up heart of grace 
to speak her mind for the cause that is so dear to her, even 
at the risk of offending her resplendent young tyrant. 

“He certainly may go and come as he likes, without let or 
hindrance from me,” Lily laughs. 

“ You don’t tell me that youre tired of—of thinking of him ?’ 
Mabel asks aghast. 

“ Well, not that, certainly; but I am tired of plodding on in my 
way, and of seeing him plod on in his. I want to see some 
startling change come to one of us. If I got suddenly poor, and 
he got suddenly rich, your brother would be so e sh; ged with 
pity “and old associations about unworthy me, that—I don’t know 
what might not happen; now, I am not likely to get suddenly 
poor, but [am considering in my own mind how it would be 
possible to put him in such a position, as would compel him to 
put forth all his powers; at present his practice is not engrossing 
enough, or important enough. He moves by inches; he thinks 
he is working hard, whereas he is nearly exhausting his energies 
in rolling a heavy ball filled with littleness up a steep hill.” 

As well as she can, Mabel follows the drift of these remarks, and 
as clearly as she can extracts the meaning from them. Still, being 
human, she is liable to error, and she errs now in the deduction 
she draws. 

“You mean that poor Walter ought to work harder, and mak« 
more money than he does”—she is beginning, when Lily in- 
terrupts her sharply — | | 

“*] mean nothing of the kind. I mean that working chiefly as 
he does among a class who are not deemed of sufficient importance 
by their generous-minded fellow-creatures to have their, well or 
ill-doing chronicled, and published, and wondered about—is like 
burrowing in the earth. I want him to come out into open places 
and exercise his noble art upon those who are able to make him 
nageaw sar I would not wish him to be anything more than he 
a good man, working well by stealth. But, for his own sake, 
for the sake of the restoration to health of his broken, weakened 
ambition, I would wish to see him a great man, Mab, and, if I tel! 
you how he can become one, will you keep the secret ? ” 

Of course Mabel promises, but she does it with a misgiving 
heart. It may be in irresistible Lily’s mind to carry W alter off 
to the altar, and marry him by force, the alarmed sister fears, 
and, if so!—how about the penalties which will befall those who 
are accessory to the deed ? 

Still the force of habit is upon her, and she promises !—hoping 
for the best. 

Then for the first time in their intercourse, she sees Lily timid, 
and uncertain of herself. 

“ My plan is this—if you think it wise 
Mabe! starts so violently at this unwonted recognition of, and 
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woman ; it would be different if you were old and ugly, my 
dear, indeed, it would! But, I could never look my brother in 
the face again, if I pretended to think he would take such a 
great benefit from you.” 

“T can’t be old and ugly allat once, can 1?” Lily says, trying to 
speak i in a petulant way, that she has frequently found efficacious 
in bringing Mabel into prompt acquiescence with her view of 
things. But, to-day, the petulance fails her! The “reality” of 
something higher and better than gratified ambition, or re- 
warded love, is forced upon her. Faint, and uncertain as these 
outlines drawn by his faltering, frightened sister’s hand are, 
Lily sees something of the grand “unhasting, unrestine” nature 
which she has been selfishly seeking to shackle with her little 
chains of gold. 

“T can’t be old and ugly all at once,” she repeats, sorrow- 
fully, “but it will wither me if what I have done lowers him in 
his own eyes—it can’t in the eyes of anyone else.” Then, with 
a quick change to indignation, at being misunderstood and 
trapped into making disclosures, she adds: 

‘And, how can you dare to say that it has been done in a 
way that could hurt the feelings of the proudest and most 
sensitively honourable man in the world ?—and, even admitting 
that it has been done, who can say—who can tell him—that 
I did it?” 

“Oh! Lily your conscience accuses you,and your face betrays 
you,” Mabel says, pushing her victory over filthy lucre to the 
utmost, “it would have been too terrible if my brother had fallen 
into such a trap for want of a word i in season from me. 

“The supreme moment is over! and Lily is disgusted at the 
aspect of the generous action she has contemplate da performing, 
when held up in this cold, rather coarse light. 

“Don’t waste any more seasonable words on me Mabel; | 
know you're half right, and I am more than half wrong; still! 
what I’ve done, or wanted to do, won’t be altogether so bad as to 
make me take the whole of the consequences to myself; get Dr. 
Laughton to be off his bargain—if you can; but, if ever you wish 
to speak tome after to-day, don’t breathe a word of this to your 
brother—or, to me after now, when I close the subject, and fan it 
away | q 99 

“The way in which Lily wafts a huge, black, Spanish fan back- 
wards and forwards, in a royally- atioued, lanquishing way, as she 
says this, brings Mabel back into subjection promptly. 

“That you should be upset about either Walter or me—not but 
that Walter’s worth a dozen of any other man J ever met with—”’ 

“You’ve not met many ”—(this from the fairy tyrant). 

‘“‘ No, perhaps not, and the fewer the better for me and all other 
women, I say; but that’s neither here nor there, and what I want 
to say shortly is—if you think of Walter rightly, you'll think that 

















































ALLERTON TOWERS. 547 
he is too high alreadyin the right way for either of us to help 
him with mere money and good introductions ; a peer’s case wil 
never be more to him than a —— ’s, my dear !—and, [ do think 
when Dr. =" sees how _ , honest and straightfor ward 
Walter is, that, Dr. Laughton will t “ink twice before he introdu: 
Walter to the pract 

(“ Tll never take ‘the curb off good intentions again, without 
seeing what the road is before me,”) Lily says to herself, 
remorsefully. Then she looks at Mabel, and half- laughing! 
quotes—“ A Daniel come to judgment! Oh, wise young man 
Oh! good young judge 

“’m not a Daniel, neither am I wise or good, but I know 
what’s what, my dear,” says Mabel, triumphantly, seeing shi 
has made an impression, and then Lily gets it heavily for a fev 
moments presently, in the way of meek, soul-subduing, friend] 
castigation, in a manner that is not to be contemplated in t!} 
ordinary manner of things. 

And Lily has to admit that “ What’s what” in this delicat 
minor key, is a knowledge that is withholden from her. SS 
she has to possess her | in unwonted patience, and wait f 
the outcome of the best resolution she has ever formed. 

Will Walter take it? Will the man who has given himse 
ungrudgingly to the most irksome and unremunerative side 
his professional labours yield suddenly, and consent to be well 
placed without ee labour on his own part? Will 
honourably—but tamely—take a place he has not won? Wi3 
he let a woman’s : an carve his fortunes for him while is own 
is strong ? 

These questions can only be answered by Walter Gifford 
himself! And Walter Gifford does not have an opportunity 
answering them until he is tongue-tied by considerations whi 
are forced upon him by other people. 

For example, Dr. Laughton calls on him and tells him 
suave, courtly phrase that he does not desire to see himself su 
ceeded by an abler man than Walter Gifford. Nor does the 
great practitioner, whose fiat has been fate in this neighbourhood 
for years, give his decision with a sordid motive. It matters 
little to him whether Walter Gifford sueceeds him or not. He 
retires !—that is all! His retirement is the event, and no on« 
knows better than himself that his successor must rely upo! 
himself solely, just as much as though the “ good-will’ ” of Dr. 
Laughton had never been bought and paid for. But Dr. Laughton 
is a mere man, and is afflicted with a desire to stand well with 
pretty women; and Miss Somerset is the prettiest and most 
charming woman whom it has ever been in his power to serve! 
If selling his practice—which he wants to get rid of—wil! 
please her! well, he will sell it, and butter up young Gifford 
into the bargain, for young Gifford has it in him to make 
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548 ALLERTON TOWERS. 


bigger name than himself. It is in vain that Walter Gifford 
asks straightforward questions. Dr. Laughton evades them with 
the easy grace for which he is so justly celebrated, and without 
uttering a word that can accurately be called “untrue,” he 
succeeds in giving Mr. Gifford the impression that he has been 
selected on his own merits to be the successor of the mighty 
medicine-man. 

‘From the day you came into the town I have watched 
your career with the greatest interest, and I give my unqualified 
approval to the course pursued in every case that has come 
under my notice,” the courteous physician says; and when 
Walter remarks that, to the best of his knowledge, not one of 
his cases has come under the great man’s notice, he is made 
to feel that he has raised a petty quibble, and that there is 
something puerile in going thus into details. 

*“ You young men are very properly so entirely absorbed in 
your own work, that you have no perception of the cognizance 
that is being taken of that work by older, more experienced, 
and consequently less absorbed men,” Dr. Laughton explains 
quellingly. 

“Still, I cannot comprehend the motive which makes you 
select me, a stranger, when there must be so many men equally 
deserving as myself, who have worked with you, and been 
taught by you,” Walter urges. 

“ Put it down to an old man’s caprice, if you refuse to think 
it a matter of sound judgment,” Dr. Laughton says, for he is 
resolved to be loyal to pretty Miss Somerset, and to keep her 
secret to the end. 

So the honour of succeeding Dr. Laughton on his own merits 
is thrust upon Walter almost against his will, and with reluctance 
he consents to the next move, which it is absolutely essential 
he should make, name!, to go round under Dr. Laughton’s 
wing, and be introduce l to the more august patients. 

He has few friends in Ailerton Towers, none of whom he can 
take counsel now Ethel has cast him off, and he does shrink 
from taking this final step, which will seal the bond irrevocably, 
before he has expressed his doubts, and perhaps had them 
dispelled. 

It will be more than useless to consult Mabel, he feels. 
That affectionate sister, and anything but profound woman, 
will see nothing out of the way in the transaction, but will 
probably regard it as merely a just and natural tribute to the 
extraordinary merits of her brother! Still, though he feels 
that she will be valueless as a counsellor, he must go to her for 
sympathy in this dilemma in which he finds himself pian 
And, by going to her for sympathy, he knows that he will 
it from some one else from whom he can scarce ely ask for 
direct. 
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Mabel is alone, rather to his disappointment, when he go 
into the old-fashioned room at The Uplands, which is grad 
getting the impress of Lily Somerset upon it. Out of 
simplest materials Lily has brought grace and beauty. 

A long, fish hamper seems an unpromising subject to 
with in the decorative way, at the first blush, but, treated 
Lily, it seems as if no more fitting receptacle for ferns 
heaths could be found. He ps. oe her hand, too, in 
way in which a common, round, deal table has had its top cov 
with a cloth of velvety green moss, upon which wild flowers 


studded artistically. The sight of these things bring the thous 


of her so vividly efore ioe. that he exclaims at once, bi 
even he gives his sister the customary salutation— 
“Where's Lily ? 
“Oh! Walter, she ran up to her room the moment she sav 
coming ;—don’t be angry with her my dear, she did it thoug 
lessly, but she did it for the best,” the poor lady blunde: 


her nde so charged with the one subject, that she Rene 


even notice her brother’s look of supreme bewilderment. 
“Angry with her!—did it for the best ‘what in the w 
are you talking about, Mab?” he asks. 
“Don’t you know it yet?” she questions in return. 


‘Know what ?—pray don’t be enigmatical Mab.” 
“Why, know about Dr. Laughton’s practice ?” 
°F iow that ‘* has offe a it to me—what has that 


with Lily?” Then he pauses suddenly, as the whole truth flas 
] bs 


upon him, and though his brow burns, and his blood 5 
through his veins, there is no anger in his heart against Lily 
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CHAPTER XII. 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES! 
PRESENTLY, after a pause, the solemn stillness of which fright 
Miss Gifford into the vivid remembrance of the sacred promis 
to secresy, which she has just—well! nearly broken, Walter sa 
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shall be again; and, so I told her, when she consulted me—I me: 


when she told me what she had done, and desired me to hold 
tongue about it; ‘no, Lily,’ I said, quite firmly, ‘hard as it is 
gaimsay any of your wishes, my duty to my brother compels m« 
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550 ALLERTON TOWERS. 


tell you that this can not be’; and now I am so delighted to find 
that I was wrong, and that you are going to make L ily happy by 
letting her make you prosperous.’ 

“My dear Mabel, you always think kindly on every subject, 
and wish for everybody’s happiness,” he says, gently, and his sister 
is nearly melted to tears by this recognition of her amiability, 
which, she instinctively feels, is a little tedious in its mode of 
expression at times. 

“ And now, will you let me see Lily? Ask her to come and 
speak to me,” he says, taking advantage of the arrested flow of 
sisterly-eloquence. 

For the first time in her life, Lily Somerset’s heart is beating 
rapidly from sheer nervousness. For the first time in her life, 
the spoilt child of fortune doubts the wisdom of one of her own 
acts, and fears what the consequences of it may be. 

(“If he would only have accepted the position without enquiry, 
and become famous and rich, I could have borne that he should 
never speak to me, or think of me again,”) the girl says to herself, 
as she stands clasping her trembling hands, longing, yet dreading, 
to be summoned to hear his fiat. 

She has to lean against the dressing-table, in order to support 
herself, when Mabel comes in, and she can hardly constrain her 
trembling to say— 

“ Well, Mabel! do you bring me the verdict? Does your 
brother think me an impertinent fool, for I see in your face you 
have told him.” 

“No, my dear Lily, that he does not, and that I did not; that is, 
you can’t call it my telling him, when he jumped at it himself, 
in a way that looked like divination; and you would have been 
the last in the world, I’m sure, to wish me to perjure myself, and 
say I knew nothing about it, when all the time I knew every- 
thing; and he wants to speak to you, and he’s so grateful and 
touched, that I believe things will end in a different way to 
what I feared; and—why, Lily! 

“ Only—only—” Lily tries vainly to stutter out an explanation, 
through the convulsively “repressed sobs, and the hot, rushing tears. 

“JT am not like myself,” she goes on, struggling gallantly to 
regain composure, “I have made myself nervous staying up 
here alone, picturing Mr. Gifford’s contempt for my impotent 
attempt to mould his career; and it has given me such a 
revulsion to hear that he is going to be friendly and kind.” 

Her words sound strangely in her own ears. Can she be 
the same spoilt, capricious, imperious Lily, whose own selfish 
will and pleasure have been of paramount importance to herself all 
her previous life. Can it be possible that the mere thought of 
having wounded or offended him can be causing her this exquisitely- 
painful anxiety? She feels that her limbs tremble under her, 
and that her lips are quivering, as she goes down the stairs 
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and into the room where he is waiting to judge and cond 


her. And something in the ple ading, pale face, that is b 


so wistfuliy towards him, makes him spring to meet her, 
sudden access of such pitying regard that she may be forg 
for mistaking it for love. 

“Lily, your beautiful generosity, exercised so delicately, 


as it has been, touches me more than I can say,” ~ sa 


warmly taking her hand; and she draws her perfectly-balai 
figure up proudly, and happily, and her forget-me-not 
beam gratitude and love upon him. 

“You forgive me for daring to do something for you, and : 
the poor service I can render, Walter ?” she asks. 

He shakes his head, and all her unselfish hopes and aspirat 
for him fall down dead. 


l am more than strongly tempted to 20 into the FTroo 


9 
merely because vou wish it and would put me there.” he 


kindly ; “but look here. Lilv. you'd be sorry yourself 
5 . 


you thought of i coolly, if | deserted the post I have Val 
for myself, and the people to whom I am useful. A man 
the niche into which he has fitted himself, better than lh 

ever fill one into which he is pressed. The work I do in 


own sphere is the work that has come in my way to do; 
ready to my hand; perhaps—who can tell—it might 
neglected, or even not done at all—if I went away from 

“ There is sickness, and suttering, and need of medical ski 


| 


the upper classes as well as in the middle and lower,” she s 


briefly triumphing in the thought that she is using an unassai 
argument. 

“ There is, Lily, no man would more gladly strive to re 
that sickness and suffering than I would, if it came in my wa 
the course of things, and if I hadn’t to neglect my plain 
obvious duty in order to do it; but to gain, by purchase, a i 


field of labour, when the one that has been given to me needs 
my care and skill, would be to leave undone my God-given w 


for my own worldly sige Your own good heart will feel the 1 

of this, and teach y » pardon what, at first sight, looks 

churlish = of a sweet, gracious piece of wom: nly -kindn 
And I was fool enough to fancy I could raise a man like | 


Lily says, on such heart-felt admiration for what is best in 


in her tone and look, that Walter admits to himself that his h: 


would go back to Lily, if Ethel Heatherley had never existed 


him ;—-“ forgive my y presumption, and-—ask Dr. Laughton to | 


another successor. 


“Do you mean ?”—Walter is beginning, when she interruj 


him hastily— 


“ Yes, yes, I mean that exactly; let the arrangement sta 
don’t hurt me by having anything returned ; you must kn 


some clever doctor, and good man, who has a large family 
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552 ALLERTON TOWERS 


no practice; turn my feeble efforts to good account, Walter ; 
give me the joy of feeling that it has resulted in the welfare 
of some one better, and nobler, and more deserving than my- 
self—will you ?” 

“That I will, right heartily,” he cries, and Lily tells herself, 
humbly, that she is scarcely worthy to be associated with this 
loyal, unselfish nature, even in good works. 

That Miss Gifford’s disappointment, when she comes to hear 
the real state of the case, is not bitter, it is impossible to 
deny. For a few wild moments she has permitted herself to 
nurse the delusive hope that her brother would acquiescently 
slide into the position of local medical potentate, and be the 
wealthy and important person she always yearned to see him 
become, at the cost of the sacrifice of some of the loftiest 
conscientious scruples entirely! But still! “if Walter could 
it, it would be right!” as she tells herself. And, now, to hear 
that all this anticipated honour and glory, and gold galore, is 
to be placed at the disposal of some unknown person, of un- 
acknowledged worth and poor fortunes 

“It is trying, my dear, very trying,’ Miss Gifford says, 
mournfully, to Lily, and Lily’s face beams brightly, as she 
answers, cheerfully— 

“It is night.” 

A few days after this the Bishop returns to the palace and 
Mrs. Heatherley to the cottage. The wedding day is fixed for 
an early date, and an extraordinary report gains credence in 
the neighbourhood, to the effect that “a marriage is arranged 
between the Marquis of Monkstown and Miss Heatherley.” 

“My poor Ethel,” Walter Gifford says to himself, when he 
hears this, “ my Ethel, still, I know. Whose influence is it ? 
No man but myself has any over her—it must be her mother!” 


— 


(To he continued. 
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PRESENT-DAY ASPECT OF PARIS. 
all sorts. Electricity is just now the rage in Paris. We are 
enabled to realise how soon the incandescent light will supersede 
the gas-jet. The Crystal Palace, which has repeated Philippo- 
teaux’s grand frescoes of the Siege of Paris, will be repeating 
the Electrical Exposition in the Champs Elysées; but it is hardly 
likely that they will attain to the wonderful vivacity and 
enthusiasm of the French exhibition. The British department 
held its own; there were imposing displays, but the somewhat 
remote Edison section, and Mr. Swann’s, were the most suggestive, 
as indicating how the light may be best distributed and used 
for household purposes. Our distinguished electrician, Sir William 
Thomson, was here looking after his wonderful inventions. The 
most popular features were the telephone, whereby, on opera 
nights, we heard the solos with singular purity and etiect, and 
the electric omnibus which took passengers to the Place de la 
Concorde. The theatres were all bestirring ha faialons with 
wonderful vigour. The relache was everywhere over, and the 
new enterprises were being launched. There is much reason 
to complain of a great drawback to the Grand Opera; the 
published list of prices is a delusion and a snare. The specula- 
tors buy up nearly every good place on grand nights, and the 
billets often cost three or four times the original prices. Four 
millions of money were not spent on that opera house, and an 
annual subsidy given, that the tricks of the Bourse should be 
imported into the pleasures of the opera. At the Théatre 
Frangais Le Monde ow Von ssennuye has an astonishing run. The 
play was in its fifteenth edition. Going to dinner at the Palais 
Royal there was an immense queue, and coming back the queue 
seemed almost endless. It is the greatest hit that has been known 
at the Frangais for the last seventeen years. Atthe Vaudeville 
the Voyage d’Agrément has proved extremely popular. I heard 
that the piece had lain idly in the hands of the Management for 
a long time, that it was brought out just as a stop-gap, and 
immediately hit the public favour. At the Opéra Comique, 
Offenbach’s new music in the Contes d’Hoffmann, brought out 
last February, is having an immense run. It is very bright and 
amusing. Thus the business of pleasure goes briskly on ; whether 
royalty, imperialism, or republicism be the fashion, all the world 
flows to Paris as its mart. And the obverse is only perceived in 
the darkened interiors and the poor precincts of Lutetia—the dens 
in which some of the most exquisite art-workmanship in the world 
is produced. 

It was curious to notice how the foliage kept on in the Bois, and 
even in the Parc Monceau, even while it had disappeared from the 
boulevards. There has been a great run on the Jardin d’Acclima- 
tation. The experiment of the little express tramway trains, con- 
ducted and driven by boys to and through the Jardin, has answered 
extremely well. We are very fond of transplanting French modes, 
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aud the experiment might be tried in the Regent’s Park, 
branches through the Botanical and Zoological Gardens. 
exhibition of a wretched family from Terra del Fuego attra 
crowds from Paris, and the Management put forth a pamp! 
with long extracts from Darwin. They certainly supply a mis: 
link between man and the brute, if we are not doing the brute 
injustice by the comparison. One or two who were thought 
have been reclaimed to civilisation speedily relapsed on 
return to their own land, and a missionary, who had been 
ashore, speedily hoisted a signal to be taken away. The p 
people seemed well taken care of, and will be restored to tl 
own land. 

The artificial apr of feeding Sete seemed highly ingen 
though distressing to the poultry, and it was a favourite amusen 
to mount the ostri ar hat nol ble bird, in a state mus his feat] 
looking considerably bewildered. Driving back by the Arc! 
give a glance at the house of Mr. Mackay, the rich ans rican, 


opposite. It is a very fine house, but not finer than dozens w! 
you will find in the Avenue de Bois de Bologne. The 

of his dinners is engraven on silver tablets, and the visitors 
at liberty to take the menu home with them. All the ray 


made by the Prussian occupation of the Bois have been comp! 
effaced, and a quantity of new timber has been grown. About 
suburbs it is very possible yet to discover marks of the sieg: 


the loopholes made in g: arden walls , and the traces of shot 
shell. Dining wit \ pe ople who stayed here during the sie ge 
gets vivid pictui oe he days, now old, of the Germans an 
Commune. So great was the curiosity of the Parisian ladies 1 
while balls were shattering the glass and whistling over 
shoulders, they would run to the windows in the naughtin: 
their heart to see the battle. My own friends had shown g 
thoughtfulness and prevision — the siege. Knowing v 


would come to pass they purchased at the usual rate great q 
tities of provisions, and buried them in their garden. They 
able to live well all through the time, and to help poor friends 
neighbours. The price of wine never rose very much, and t 
who had money wi: on able to live well, if plainly. 

Paris is the grand department of the commissariat, as Londo: 
of the wines. The fulness of the earth flows into it. One not 
able feature about Paris is the establishment of M. Du 
restaurants. There are some fifteen of them scattered a 
Paris. They are cheap and wholesome, and the attendance 
most of them is by women only. I dined at the most picturesq 
of them, off the Rue des Bons Enfants, one of the oldest pla 
in Paris, with a gallery running all round it. Everywhere 
people seemed eagerly engaged in eating oysters. 
hest I tasted were the Ostend, and incomparably the worst 
importations from Arcachon, which were new tome. The 
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for horse-flesh seems to have subsided, but every Britisher has 
a shrewd suspicion that he never knows what he is eating in the 
Palais Royal. The culinary glories of Philippe’s have departed, 
and so have some of the best-known houses in the Palais Royal, 
but for all that tourists insist on going to the Pala ‘is Royal, while 
business men prefer the boulevards. There are certain cafés, to 
which all the world persist in going, on the boulevard—such as th 

Café Riche, the Café Americaine, Tortoni’s,and the Maison tie 
It would be a good thing if some Closing Act could be introduced 
into Paris, for there are some cafés whic h are ke pt open for supper 
till five or six in the morning. Unfortunately, these late places 
form part of the programme to which the “interpreters ” intro- 
duce provincial travellers from England. 

It is a little difficult for one, however long he may have resided 
at Paris, if he has for some years given up permanent residence 
to take up the matter of the working forces and political threads. 
As a compensation there is a peculiar freshness and vividness in the 
aspects which he is enabled to take of if$ present-day conditions. 
It is the custom to speak very highly of the recuperative faculties 
of the French people, and the healing of the scars of t * le war, and 
of the Commune. But if one has been visiting the lovely grounds 
of the ruined palace of St. Cloud, and in the e vening has watched 
the moon gleaming through the vacant chambers of the Tuileries, 
he finds it difficult to believe that all the scars are healed, and 
that the era of revolutions is closed. St. Cloud is to have a 
crystal palace, but will any use be found for the Grand or Petit 
Trianon, at Versailles? One of the worst features of the moral 
life of Paris is the hostility between classes. When Gambetta, in 
his official capacity, invited members to dinner, his invitations 
were confined exclusively to his own supporters. Bonapartists, 
Orleanists, and Legitimists would never have gone, and he would 
never have thought of inviting them. It is only the force of law 
that prevents them from flying at each others *throats and te aring 
out each others’ eyes. The Speaker of our House invites men of 
every shade of polities—at least until the Home Rulers declined 
his invitations. Even now it is not a safe thing to talk politics in 
general society. Prudent people avoid doing so. ‘The interest 
centred in Gambetta just now is intense. 

It is impossible, even during a pleasure-visit to Paris, to avoid 
looking at some of the deeper matters that at times emerge. It 
was supposed that after the siege a more earnest spirit was 
aroused in the Parisians, and that the demoralisation that paved 
the way for the downfall of the Second Empire was becoming 
very markedly a diminishing quantity. I should be very glad to 
think so, but the appearances are all the other way. The prurient 
photographs in the shop windows, which are a sign in their 
way, are becoming a public nuisance. France certainly took a 
religious fit, but it exhibited itself in rather a curious way—the 


















































PRESENT-DAY ASPECT OF PARIS. 
pilgrimages to the shrines in the south of France. It requir 
personal pilgrimage, such as I made myself to Lourdes, to und 
stand the vast scale of these pilgrimages, and the intense 
which they have on the religious mind of France. M. Hyacint 
Loyson is very busy just now. He never was in better f 
But where are the immense crowds that used to hang entran 
on the orator when he spoke at Notre Dame? His friends are do 
their best. to pro: ‘ote Neo-Catholicism, but the movement 
altogether failed to obtain popular support. M. Bersier, of 
Avenue de la Grande Armée is a remarkable man. All cont: 
porary criticism would speak of his writings, as M. St. Beuv 
with respect 5 and al the time of the siege he ac quir red st 
influence, which still maintains with the owvmeére class. |] 
he himself would be the first to say how slight it is. Secula 
and positivism have it all their own way. Now M. Litt 
dead, Comte has famous representative, but none the less 
system predominates in Paris, and, indeed, through all Fra 
except in the so . It is a bad sign for Paris that with al 
journals they | » no real newspapers in our English s 
They are made up of sensation paragraphs and feuilletons. 

The little English colony deserves some mention. Eccles 
cism flourishes there at length. The times ripen and adva 
There is now a gorgeous choral service in the Rue d’Aguess: 
which would make the former incumbents, since Bishop 


comb’s time, gasp and stare. The little chureh in the Rue 
Madeleine has never revived, and the new and handsome C 
Church, at Neuilly,is too remote to attract visitors. It was 
of the cluster of Miss Leigh’s charities, but lately there has |] 
a sort of internecine war among the supporters of these insti 
tions, and it is sincerely to be hope d that the institutions t] 
selves may not suffer in consequence. It is a great pity 
Galignani’s reading room, the favourite haunt of the Englis 
now permanently closed, and I am surprised that no biblio; 
close at hand, revives it. An English library has been sta 
close by, which is a poor compensation; but the public taste 
now runs much more in the direction of bodegas than of lib 

I go to the great Bibliothique Nationale, in the Rue Riche 
where the oars repairs are still going on, and in 
beautiful, new reading-room, even handsomer and more conven 
than the iieae-stian of the British Museum, there are id 
dozen peoplereading. Parisislessand less for study ; ee age 
something else to do. There is a good deal of difficulty in ge 
admission, and you are only allowed two books at a time. T! 
have hit upon a plan which might be profitably followed at 
Museum, of having another room where young people may h 
their stories and cribs and not disturb the regular students in 
state room. I met some interesting reminiscences of Di 
Stanley in Paris. He was there only a few weeks before 
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death. He had been making an exploration of the Cévennes, 
and knew the localities better than did the French Protestants 
themselves. He had been in Galignani’s shop talking for 
about a hour, chiefly about M. Loyson. He dined, just before 
he left, with M. Bersier, and left his gloves behind him, and, 
being much attached to them, he wrote “to have them forwarded 
to England. Paris holds the palm in fashion as steadily as 
ever. Sensible Frenchmen go over to London for what they 
want, but English ladies throng to Paris, and exclusively to 
that well-known, costly portal in the Rue de la Paix, where M. 
Worth and his progeny carry on their manly millinery. 


THE PERIPATETIC PHILOSOPHER. 


A QUESTION AND ITS ANSWER. 





Why do I love? The halcyon builds 
Upon the stormy waves her nest, 
And such the troubled joy which gilds 
With rapture my unquiet breast. 


Why do I love? The murky cloud 

Pays homage to the young bright moon, 
So, rising from her shi idowy shroud, 

My soul near thee grows radiant soon. 


Why dol love? Why art thou dear? 
There’s but one path in life to me, 
It is—where’er thow dost appear ; 
And with thee is my destiny! 


To see—to watch—to hear thee speak, 
Are sight, and voice, and life to me— 

My heart must love thee, till it break— 

Unswerving in fidelity. 

















THE PASSIONATE SCHOOLBOY TO HIS LOVE 


SEE, here on the gravel I’m kneeling, 
The fondest and truest of beaux ; 


When carried away by his feeling, 
A fellow can’t think of his clo’es. 
Oh, Emily, pity my wa 


Dear Emily, smile and be kind! 
D’ye think you could wed me to-morrow ? 
D’ye think you would very much mind ? 
The ants have got under my stocking, 
[t’s horrid to kneel on a stone; 
Have done, then, with mincing and mocki 
id say you'll be always my own. 


You cai ot be t} in ey of Harry, 

A ery-baby, coddle, and pet ; j 
And Dicky’s too childish to marry — 

He’s not in a ee yet. 
And I say to all others aspiring, 

Come forth with your shooter and ball, 
And meet me, receiving and firing, 

Till one or the other gf | fall. 

The ip have got under my stockin 
It’s horrid to kneel on a stone; 


kj it) 
] 
i 
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Have done, then, with mincing and mockine 


And say you'll be always my own. 


I’ve mustard and radishes growing, 
I’ve rabbits and guinea-pigs, too ; 
My rocking-horse se endid at gomg— 
Shall have a side-saddle for you. 
And twopence a week, if we're steady, 
Will do very well for a start; 
So, dearest, at ten Pll be ready 
To draw you to church in my cart. 
[ laugh at the ants in my stocking, 
I’d kneel for a week on a stone; 
For Emmy repents of her mocking, 
And says she'll be always my own. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
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FRANCE IN THE EAST. 
V. 

THE tourist who, on a fine morning in spring, has mounted 
into a seat in the banquette of the well-appointed French 
diligence, which plies daily between Beyrout and Damascus; 
has, thus comfortably seated, traversed the two chains of 
the Lebanon, and the plains of Coele-Syria and Damascus; and 
has, finally, just when the sun was setting, found his way 
into one of the oldest and most famous cities in the world, has 
crowded into a day’s journey amusement and instruction for a 
life. In the course of his passage through scenes of unex- 
ampled historic interest and of unrivalled natural beauty, he 
will have had continually before him the spectacle of a truly 
good and useful work which has been done by “France in the 
East;” and he will also have beheld a country to which the 
action of France, within our lifetime, was, for a season, most 
baleful. Let me commence by rel: iting that which is creditable 
to France. The road, which is the work of a French company, 
is as good as any al in France or England. The gradients 
are, in many cases, steep and difficult, but in the Lebanon 
this was wnnvetialde: The diligenceis of the old French 
pattern which was so dear to our youth, and the driver and the 
guard by the cracking of their whips recall the Postillon de 
Lonjumeau and the Postillon de Maam Ablon. The machine 
is drawn by three mules and three horses, which are harnessed 
three abreast—the mules acting as wheelers, and furnis hing the 
tractive power, and the horses, as leaders, to furnish the élan 
and the dash. The combined teams resemble a body of Turkish 
soldiers led by European officers. The stages are of about eight 
miles each, and the relays are brought out. with a readiness 
which would have charmed Mr. Weller. The company which 
has made, and which works the line, maintains about 700 horses 
and mules. Of these 100 work the diligences and 40 work 
the malle postes, while the remainder work the fowrgons, which 
all the day long bring down the rich produce of the interior 
to Beyrout, and carry back the European goods which it pur- 
chases. This greatly-improv ed means of communication has not 
extinguished the old modes of transport. Camels, which were 
to have been, as pachas thought, destroyed by the action of 
the French company, are more numerous than ever. In the 
first place, the road is safer than it was of old, and, secondly, 
there is more traffic, because the landholders on either side of 
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the main route have connected themselves with it by bran 
routes. So the camels come swinging along as of old— 


string of camels being led bya little donkey, and resembling 


-> 


a body of pachas under the guidance of an ambassador. Let 


it not be thought that I seek to disparage the diplomat 


body. I merely seek to symbolise the triumph of mi 
over matter. The donkey has the profoundest contempt fi 
his great, hirsute, shambling charges. He looks round 
them every now and then, as they come along with a very ba 
imitation of the “Grecian bend” and with an air of simpering 
imbecility, and then he gives a sharp tug to the cord whi 
connects them, and brings the whole cortége once more int 
line. On the whole I consider that in comparing him to the 
[ pay the ambassadors a compliment. Certainly his labor 
are crowned with the most rapid success. 

The transit from Beyrout to Damascus is indescribab 
enjoyable. Perhaps it is all the more pleasant because, 


the ascents and the gradients are frequently long and stee) 
eleven hours are required for the journey between the tv 


cities. But what of this? Is man a bale of silk, or 
drum of tigs, that he should require to be whirled throug 
space at the rate of twenty-five miles per hour? On tl 


point I agree wit the Turks. and when I go from Beyrou' 


to Damascus I ery, “ Yavash! yavash! yavash!” The tourist wh 


listens to my advice, and contents himself with a moderat 
rate of speed, will find that he has been “personally conducted 
to some purpose. The breezes, freshened by their contact wit 
the snow-covered summits which have from time immemori 
given a name to the mountain-ranges of Syria, will lend 

glow to his cheek and a new expansion to his bosom, and fro! 
the valleys and the plains will come up to him all the verdur 
the bloom, and the fragrance which Syria knows how 1 
produce, by aiding the exuberance of nature with even 

parsimony of art. I will not tell him of such homely-product 
as wheat, rye, barley, millet, and tobacco; but there he may s 


sesame, which, as he will remember, was dear to Ali Baba, and 


which, I may observe, is to be pronounced as a spondee, an 
not as a dactyl. In the light soil which surrounds the Temp! 
of the Sun, maize evinces its preference for the seasons whi 
the sun-god loves. He may see sugar-canes, and even date-palm 
as he leaves Beyrout. The people will tell him that the oli 
trees grow to the height of beeches, and that the white mulben 
constitutes the national wealth of the Druses; that Gaza h 


at once the dates of Mecca and the pomegranates of Algeria ; 


and that there are no pistachies in the world such as those whi: 
come from Aleppo. When he hears this last boast, which 
perfectly well-founded, his memory will go back to the Arabia 
Nights’ Tales, and he will sigh for a “ Roast lamb, stuffed 
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pistachio nuts.” And, as he marks the wealth of verdure and 
the luxuriance of foliage, he will say to himself, “ Surely, I am 
in the land in which the trees sought a king, and in which, tree 
after tree—the olive, and the fig, and the vine—shrank back i 

selfish luxury from ‘the assumption of the royal duties, so that 
the bramble had to reign over them,” as it does reign over many 
nobler trees in Syria and Palestine to this day. But this 
will not be the only reminiscence of Scripture that will come 
back to him as he journeys along. Let me suppose him to 
have passed a somewhat solitary childhood, in the days when as 
yet cheap postage, and cheap journalism, ‘and cheap circulating 
libraries were not in existence, and when the mere vision of 
the electric telegraph, if it could have been foreseen, would have 
been regarded as the Abomination of Desolation standing in the 
Exchange. Let me suppose that my typical tourist, having but 
few books, fell back upon those which he possessed, and that 
amongst them he most frequently read the Bible—not as an 
entire and homogeneous work, which it is not, but as the most 
wonderful extant collection of history and poetry, and oratory 
and prophecy. Let me further suppose that, as he grew up, 
and when his spiritual and scholastic pastors and masters came 
to expound the Bible to him, they succeeded very fairly in 
taking the life out of it. So soon, however, as he has set his 
foot on Syrian soil he will find that his old readings will resume 
all their old power over him. The vines and the gourds, and 
the Solitary Lodges in the Gardens of Cucumbers, will return to 
their proper proportions in the narratives or the poems. Once 
more the bells of Eleazer’s camels will tinkle, as the steward of 
Abraham guides the caravan which is to bring back a wife for 
his master’s son. Once more Rebecca comes forth to the well with 
her pitcher poised upon her shapely shoulder, and the brown light 
of the setting sun bronzing her youthful face. Once more, 
Abigal, the wife of Nabal, riding astride on a white mule, and 
driving before her, in a leash, other mules laden with provisions, 
makes haste towards the cleft in the hills, where David—who, 
after all, was at that time a bandit, a brigand, a cateran—is 
awaiting the expected provender. Blind Bartimeus waits by 
the wayside. From out of the rocky hills comes more than one 
strange shape, half-clothed, with unkempt hair, and a wild, weird 
face, crying for help and aid. Let us ride on; we draw nigh 
_ Damascus, and as we enter the famous city, and see the Abana 
leaping along over its pebbly bed, with a bright and sparkling 
stream through the very midst of the streets, we sympathise 
with the patriotic Syrian who said: “Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel?” Nor 
is the city, when it is reached, one whit less interesting than 
is the road by which it is approached. It matters little to 
me whether it was founded by Abraham, or by some earlier 
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patriarch—I leave that question to the makers of guide-boo! 
It is enough for me that its birth is lost in the mists of antiquity, 
and that seven mighty empires have rolled the tide of conqu: : 
over it in vain. There was wont in the East to be a theory. " 
that if you wished the young palm-tree to grow you must loa 
its crest with heavy we igh ts, and that straightw: Ly ‘the indignai 
and outraged tree would assert itself, and for ever be erect an 
irrepressible. Like to the palm-tree has been, and is, Damascu 
The tourist -may still find in Damascus, and scattered here ai 
there in the recesses of the adjacent hills, some specimens o 
the silver horns, which the women of Syria and Palestine we 
wont to wear as a head-dress, and which were worn erect in tims 
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of prosperity and allowed to hang down in times of advers : 
and defeat. Many a time has the Horn of Damascus be: ij 
“abased,” and as many times has it been “ exalted,” but tl if 
exaltation has prevailed, and _ will prevail. As I write, tl ih 
famous city lies before me once more, with its long lin a 
of plain, stone houses—to the flat roofs of which the inhal ¥ 
tants ascend in the cool evenings for meditation, or conve i‘ 
sation, or repose. I remember :to have read how, in the o 

times, men whose names are famous in history, went up 

to the house-top to pray, and I seem to see them once mor 

[ am shown the street “which is called straight,” and whi 


is no longer straight, unless you consider that the interpr 
tation of “straight,” is narrow. I am shown several houses, 1 
which Ananias lived, and many parts of the wall which facili- 
tated the escape of St. Paul; but these divergences of n 

dragoman do not trouble me, for I know that I am im a cit 
which for at least 4,000 years has been the cynosure of the East 
and that every fragment of its roadwi Ly has been ny 

the feet of a conqueror, a teacher, or a prophet. Where th: 
entire ground is thus sanctified, a specific topography ioeat Pp he 
an impertinence. It should be enough for the traveller to fe 

that he is in acity which has survived many empires, and which, 
in its vigorous and green old age, bids fair to outlive even th 
empire of which it forms a part. For Damascus, which has 
been at various periods supremely wealthy, is moderate ly wealthy 

still, and probably ranks next only to Smyrna in the roll ot 
l'urkish cities. Constantinople is merely a consumer and ont 

producer, and its wealth, such as it is, has no solid foundation, 
or probability of permanence. But with Damascus it is different. 
It is not merely wealthy in itself, but it is the cause of wealth 
in others. Beyrout is to it what Tyre was to it in the days of 
Ezekiel, and even the Syrian Tripoli begins to profit by it. I! 
good government can be maintained, the cities which I have 
named, and the entire Lebanon, will again resume their ancient 
prosperity and power. There is yet time to redeem the scattered 
remnants of the ancient régume; and I would fain say with 
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Amos :—“ As the shepherd taketh out of the mouth of a lion 
two legs and a piece of an ear, so shall the people be taken out 
that dwell in Samaria in the corner of a bed, and in Damascus 
on a couch.” This fair city has grown into our literary and 
social life. From it our Damask, or monthly rose, takes its 
name; for centuries a cavalier ‘tts ed to bear a “ Damascus ” or 
“ Damascened” blade, which, indeed, was able to boast of its 
temper, as well as of its ornamentation; and the readers of 
Ben Jonson will remember how when Mrs. Otter, in one of her fits 
of misfortune, had “ dreamed of the city,” her Damask table-cloth 
which had cost her eighteen pounds, and which had probably 
been imported by the newly-established Levant Company, was, 
on the ensuing day, stained past redemption. The great siege 
of Damascus, by the troops of the Egyptian Caliph in the reign 
of the Emperor Heraclius, gave a foundation for a some what 
feeble tragedy entitled the Svege of Damascus, which had some 
vogue at the beginning of the last century. It is on record 
that when, at the close of the siege, the Egyptians entered the 
city, they found the Emperor’s wardrobe to contain three hundred 
camels’ loads of dyed silks and gold-stuffs, which they carried off. 
Oh! fortunate Egyptians! How glad should | have been to 


have “spoiled” you also! It was under the shadow of the 
adjacent Baalbec that Moore’s Pert found that precious tear 
of the repentant sinner which purchased her re-admission to 


Paradise. Had she been excluded until our Pat she might, 
I doubt not, have found the tears of many sinners, of whom 
some may have been repentant ; for, little more than twenty 
years ago, there fell upon the famous city, and upon the love ly 
hills and valleys by which it is surrounded, a raging torrent of 
rapine and bloodshed, which I must now attempt to: describe, 
as the description will illustrate at once the malefic and the 
beneficial influence of “ France in the East.” My remarks on 
the events of 1860 and 1861 must be read in connection with my 
description of the conflict. between M. Thiers and Lord Palmerston, 
in 1839 and 1840. The readers of your pages for December 
will remember that I showed how this conflict had for the moment 
resulted in the triumph of English policy, but, after all, it was 
merely the “ first innings” of the game. The “ second innings” 
came in 1860; and although, even then, Lord Palmerston stood 
manfully to his wicket, and carried out his bat with applause, 
there is room to doubt whether his successors in the English 
Cabinet can, or ought to, continue his policy. 

I preface my remarks on this branch of my subject by two 
quotations from “The Annual Summaries” which the Times 
for many years has presented to its readers, at the close of 
each year. Long may it continue to do so! I make these 
quotations because I think that they really must be taken to 
have expressed the opinion of the English public, and that in 
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all probability they expressed the opinion, as they certai 
approved the action, of the English Government. Whether t! 


opinion of the public and the action of the Government we: 
just and wise, are matters respecting which I, who write twent 


years after the event. am most anxious to write diffident! 
All the same, I want my readers to know what England thoug! 


respecting Syria and a. Tarkish Empire in 1860 and 186] 
Writing at the close of the year 1860 the Times’ annalis 


says ;—“* A still graver cause of uneasiness was furnished 


the Expedition Fremen ) to Syria, coinciding with mat 
suspicious rumours of 1 yproac hing complie: tions in the Ea 
The chronic and obscure feuds of F in tribes in the Lebanon h 


suddenly exploded in a furious attack of the Druses on the 
Maronite neighbou s, who seem, under the instigation of thej 


cle rgy and of foreign agents, to have given the first provocati 
The Turkish authorities connived at the massacres which ensu: 
and at Damascus they allowed a fanatical and bloodthirsty rab! 


to pillage and murder the Christian inhabitants, without eith: 


opposition or remonstrance. ‘Their criminal remissness has sin: 
been punished by Fuad Pasha, the Commissioner of the Sulta 
with exemplary severity; but a French army still holds tl 


chief military _ in Syria, and the period of occupatio: 


which was originally limited to six months, has recently be: 
extended. Soon after the de ‘spatch of the expedition, the Empen 
Napoleon, in a public letter to Count Persigny, endeavoured 
reassure English anxieties by professions of an unambitio 
policy in Europe and Asia. Lord Palmerston represented 1 
opinion of the country by a coldly-courteous reception of tl 
[Imperial overture. Pacific professions, however sincere, becon 
unsatisfactory when they are too frequently required. One Fren 


army In Rome and another in the Levant, although the 


employment may admit of explanation, will produce a recun 
necessity for candid and plausible excuses.” 


The annalist for the year 1861 writes thus:—“Even Syri 


has, through the firmness and authority of Lord Palmerst 
and Lord Russell been once more left to cultivate domest 


feuds, which are less dangerous to the peace of the worl 
7 Ss ee pone, Abd 


than a French oc upation. 
Medjid, though he had scarcely attained middle age, had lo 

survived the hopes which were founded on his gentle charact: 
and on his supposed good intentions. The son of a sanguina 
reforming despot, his exemption from his father’s faults fou 


an insufficient equivalent for the vigour which he might ha 


inherited. Of two oriental types of vice, he exhibited the we: 
self-indulgence which injures a half-civilized people more thi: 


the energetic ferocity of prosperous despots. Under the influen: 
of Western statesmen, Abdul Medjid promulgated wise an 
tolerant laws, nor is there any reason to doubt that he wa 
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sincere in the wish to improve the condition of his subjects. 
Unluckily he allowed women to waste his revenues, and favourites 
to hold the highest posts in his empire. His army languished 
for want of pay and of competent leaders, while the finances 
were disorganised by carelessness or fraud, and drained to meet 
the frivolous demands of the palace. His successor is more 
respectable and manly in his personal character, but the decay 
of the dynasty aud empire is probably beyond a cure.” 

As I have stated, I have given these quotations as expressing 
the opinion of what I may fairly call the authorised organ a 
the English public; and, it seems to me, as I look back upon 
the events of the time that that opinion was universally self- 
complacent. It seems to have been made up partly of an 
entire ignorance of history; partly of an overweening valuation 
of English influence and power; partly of a ridiculous belief in 
Turkey ; and partly of an intense distrust of France. Clearly, 
it was the opinion of England at that day, that, no matter 
how much blood had been shed in Syria, all would be 
well, since France had not been allowed to gain the upper 
hand. It is necessary to admit that France had previously 
given some sort of colour to this belief. The events which 
occurred under the influence of France in 1839 and 1840, 
had directly led up to the Syrian calamities of 1860-61; and 
all we can say on behalf of France in this respect is that, 
though she had put the torch to the pile, she had _ been 
prevented by England from putting the conflagration out. It 
is extremely probable that if she could have carried out 
her designs in 1839 she would have achieved a tranquil Syria 
and a happy Lebanon, but that would have necessitated a per- 
manent French occupation. Lord Palmerston in 1839, and again 
in 1860, would not hear of a permanent French occupation, and 
he was supported by the TJimes as the representative of 
English opinion. It seems to me, as I read the debates 
of those days in the English Parliament, and study the writings 
of English politicians, that I hear these words coming out of the 
old mists of public opinion:—“ The integrity of the Turkish 
empire must be maintained! We can allow the Druses and 
the Maronites to perish, but we cannot suffer France to have a 
permanent footing in the East!” Before I turn finally from 
the foregoing citations from the 7imes, 1 venture—but always 
as one who writes after the event—to qualify them in one or two 
respects. In the first place, it is not true that the “Turkish 
authorities connived at the massacres, “or that at Damascus,” they 
allowed a fanatical and bloodthirsty rabble to pillage and murder 
the Christians without either opposition or remonstrance.” There 
is abundant evidence that there was no connivance at disorder, 
but only an inability to maintain order. The crime of the Turkish 
authorities was then, as it is now, their weakness. There is 
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also abundant evidence to show that the military governor 


Damascus, who was a well-meaning, though weak man, and w! 
eventually paid for his weakness with his life, tried in a n 


wholly ineffectual manner to preserve the lives of the Christia 
Secondly, although it is true that Fuad Pasha punished the 


or supposed offenders with ‘exemplary severity,” it is also 


true that he was urged by France to a much greater severilt 


and that Lord Dufferin, who was the English Special Commis 
sioner, interfered on behalf of the Moslems, pointed out th 
the Christians were more fanatical, more vindictive, and mor 


cruel than the Mahometans; and averted the wholesale decin 
tion of the Druses and the Turkish officials, which Fuad Pac! 


under the pressur of France. was willing to have carried out 
Lord Dufferin’s even-handed justice has never been forgott 


in the Lebanon. Lastly, the annalist, in the year 1861, 


dropping a valedictory tear over the tomb of Abdul Med}: 


expresses himself with a hesitating hopefulness respecting t! 
future of Abdul Aziz. With the subsequent carcer of th 
“respectable and manly” character we are now but too familia 
and we know that his extravagance swallowed up the extravagan 


of Abdul Medjid, as the rods of Moses and Aaron swallowed 


the rods of the Egyptian magicians. But in 1861 a fresh loa 


to Turkey was in contemplation; it is one of those over whi 
Mr. Bourke and his colleagues have been expending mu 
painful thought. But why need I dwell upon it—is not 
history written in the Books of the Council of Foreign Bon 
holders? I come now to deal with the state of Syria, a 
especially with the state of Damascus and the Lebanon, at 
period when the 7'imes’ annalist wrote his interesting, thoug 
unavoidably, brief narratives. 
For a long time before the events of the years 1860 and 

the hold of the Porte upon the important province of Sy) 
had- been terribly weakened. In fact, as your readers wv 
remember to have seen, the slight link which bound the Sult 
to his Syrian vassals had been absolutely broken before 
year 1839. It had been broken by the influence of Fran 


it had been reunited once more by the strong rivets of Lo: 
Palmerston’s resolute will; but the seeds which France ha 
sown in Syria, while she was supporting the cause of Mehem« 
Ali, had produced an enormous crop of thistles, which cou! 
not easily be, and have not as ya been, eradicated—the soi 


was only too favourable to such . growth. The population 
Syria was not, and for centuries ad not been, homogeneous 


race. It was made up of the débris of many races; and whil 


the Syrian tribes were not of one race, and were bound togeth 
by no common consanguinity, they had no federation in re Tigi 

If the entire population of Syria had been Mahometan, the 
might have been peace for Syria, and possibly for Europe, | 
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this was not the case. The Moslems of Syria were divided 
amongst themselves, and the Christians of Syria were not more 
unanimous. Amongst the Moslems there were, and are, two 
potent bodies—the orthodox Moslems and the sectaries of Ali. 
There were also, and are to this day, two Greek and two Armenian 
communities, and from each of these two communities there 
were, and are, little ramifications. There were also, and still 
are, some members of extinguished faiths. There were the 
Kelbes, who worshipped the dog (and this worship has probably 
come down from the earliest Egyptian teaching); there were 
the Yezids, who were supposed to worship the Spirit of Evil ; 
and there were the Ansayrieh, of whose religious belief absolutely 

nothing is accurately known. Those who have not forgotten Lord 
Beaconsfield’s charming novel of Tancred will reme smber how the 
hero of that novel paid a visit to the city of the Ansayrieh, and 
there carried'on a rather pronounced flirtation with their lovely 
queen. I, too, have seen the Ansayrieh, but those whom I saw did 
not in the least resemble the friends of Tancred. My Ansayrieh 
were encamped outside Damascus, in huts built on platforms, 
which were supported by tall poles, and to which they ascended 
by ladders, which were drawn up during the night. The poor 
creatures were apparently unconscious of the fact that a stout 
woodsman, with two or three blows of an axe, could have brought 
any one of their fortresses to the ground in hopeless ruin. Mr. 
Gladstone, Iam sure, with his “ memorial hatchet,” could have 
cut down the entire encampment in a single night. 

In the midst of this heterogeneous, and, to a great extent, 
unruly population, the conquest of Syria by Mehemet Ali, in 
the closing years of Sultan Mahmoud’s life, had sown troubles 
which the restoration of Syria to the Sultan, under the strong 
pressure of Lord Palmerston’s firm hand, had not, and even 
yet has not, eradicated. In Syria, and more especially in the 
Lebanon, the Mahometans and the Christians were almost 
omy balanced. In Damascus the Mahometans were so 
powerful and so fanatical that for a long time no Christian 
had been allowed to reside in the sacred city, unless he 
wore a particular costume which had been fashioned for the 
Ghiaours. I have no means of giving a description of this 
dress; probably it somewhat resembled the dress which Jews 
were compelled to wear in many Christian countries. Down to 
the year 1840 the Christians and the Jews in Constantinople 
were required to paint, and did paint, their houses of a 
distinguishing colour. This regulation facilitated plunder, and 
was one of the amenities of Turkish civilisation. During the 
Egyptian invasion, the Christians of Syria had been carefully 
taught by their priests that Mehemet Ali was acting with the 
approval of France (which, as we have seen, was true); and 
that France was, and for centuries had been, the Protectress 
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of the Christians in the East. The result of this Propagai 
-which was car fully and sedulously carried on by politi 
and priestly agents of M. Thiers—was that the Christia: 


of the Lebanon rose against their Mahometan neighbou 
and persecuted them with an intolerable severity. V 


must not ascribe all these feuds to religious animosi 
mountain tribes are proverbially pugnacious. There were n 
[ believe, any religious differences between the Highlai 
tribes who met on the Inch of Perth, to fight out tl 
differences, but all the same they fought, and so did 


tribes of the Lebanon. The terrible troubles of Damascus in t 
year 1860, were by no means unheralded by antecedent calai 
ties. For twenty years after the invasion of Syria by Mehe: 
Ali, the Lebanon had been in a turmoil of agitation, 

France had been continually protesting that she must interf 
for the protection of the Christians. Between the years 18 
and 1860, the well-known proclivities of the Empress Eugé: 
a belief in which was sedulously circulated by the Jesuits 

the Lazarists throughout Syria and Palestine, had persuad 


oS 


the Christians that they. were about to be supported in 
struggle for supremacy, and had made them ready to 
themselves of any occasion for revolt. In August of the y 
1859, a quarrel broke out between the Druses and 


Maronites of the Lebanon, with regard to a sheep which 
been stolen by one tribe from the other. Nobody knows w 
whom the blame of aggression in this case rested; | 
assuredly, if the unhappy sheep had been the wearer of 
“Golden Fleece,” it could not have produced more bloodsh 
From that time the troubles in the Lebanon and in the neig 
hbourhood of Damascus continued. I ought in common just! 
to note that the massacres of Damascus in 1860 were immediat 
brought about by the well-meant efforts of the Turkish govern 
of Damascus to chastise the Moslems for their attacks on t! 
Christians. It is incontestable that, although he was a wea i} 
he was a good and well-intentioned man, and that he 
everything in his power to repress the fanaticism of 
co-religionists. Finding that the Moslem mob of Damas | 
had been insulting the Christians by making crosses on tl . 
road-way of the Christian quarter, afterwards trampling up | 
and spitting on them, he ordered the Moslems to sweep an 
clean the Christian quarter. It is a lamentable thing th 
the one Mahometan governor, who had eventually to pay wit 
his life for his humanity and justice, was deserted by hi 
masters, who had not the strength to support him. 

I have before me the diary of a young English official, who, 
the year 1859, was just entering into public life, and who witness: 
all the events that I am about to describe. It is curious tha 
on his way out to Syria he stayed in Paris, and saw a pictur: 
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at Versailles, by Horace Vernet, of the taking of Abdel-Kadir’s 
camp. He thought it a most perfect work of art, but he did 


‘not know how soon he was to be acquainted with the power of 


Abdel-Kadir in the East. 
* * * *~ * * 

“In the month of July, 1860, my young English official 
somewhat intensifies his diary. He says:—‘* The excitement of 
the Mussulmans against the Christians increases. At about 
one p.m., 9th July, 1860, two boys of eighteen and twelve years 
of age, having been caught making crosses and insulting the 
Christians, were put in chains and made to sweep in the ¢ ‘hristian 
quarter in Damascus. ‘They called to the Mussulman passers-by 
to relieve them, and a crowd collected, broke their chains, 
and commenced cursing the Christians. They rushed on the 
Russian, American, and Belgian consulates. The vast crowds 
broke open the doors s, and, aided by the soldiers, carried off the 
plunder. * * * * I stood at the door of our house, ‘and saw plunder 
passing in an uninterrupted stream; soldiers, and especially 
zaptrehs, joing ; one dead I saw carried by, killed by the random 
fire of some soldiers, and one man loaded with plunder, whose 
right arm was covered with blood. * * * Thursday and 
Friday, 12th and 13th July.—The work of massacre and plunder 
still continues, and the houses which had not caught fire were 
fired, 80 as not to leave a Christian house st: nding. 

* * * = * 

“ Messrs. Misk and others, including the Rev. William 
Graham, had left Hawallee’s house a short time before, and just 
as they got near the house of a Sheikh, Abdullah-el-Halebee, 
they were attacked by Hawallee’s people. One man was killed; 
the rest, with the exception of Mr. Graham, taking refuge in the 
house of the Sheikh. Mr. Graham made for our house, and 
was pursued and caught near the Kamerieh, and killed, he 
being shot and stabbed. His body was cast into the river, 
according to all accounts, about five minutes after the murder. 

“We sent a special messenger to Beyrout with the announce- 
ment of the outbreak. At the same time Mr. Brant went to 
the Pasha to recommend various measures to be taken for the 
security of the city. Much was promised, but nothing done. 
The neighbours came, both yesterday and to-day, to say that we 
had nothing to fear; but the massacre and burning was going 
on all night in the Christian quarter. At night the fire was 
fearful, and burning fiercely in six or seven places, but the 
whole of the quarter was more or less in flames. Pumps had been 
sent, but, as the price offered them did not satisfy the officers 
im command, they were withdrawn, but were again sent in the 
afternoon, to prevent the fire catching Mussulman houses or 
mosques. * * * * Wednesday, llth, at seven a.m., a frightful 
alarm was raised by the report that some Christians had killed. 
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people of Salhieh, who were working to put out the fire ; whetl: 
the report was true or not, it produced a dreadful effect. Th 
Mussulmans armed, and, with fearful imprecations, swore that 
not a Christian should be kept alive, and all that could be foun: 
were killed, and many that had taken refuge in Mussulma 
houses were given up and murdered. Three in our neighbow 
hood were so killed; and all day this continued, the Druses | 
Jermana, and other neighbouring villages, taking an active pai 
in the work of slaughter. The fire greater than ever to night 
* * * * Saturday, 21st July.—Took a couple of cavasses and went 


to see the Christian quarter. First, I mounted on a wall forming 


part of David Piciotti’s house, and there saw two zaptiehs watchin 
a burning shutter, which they evidently had lighted, whi 
shows that for thirteen days after the outbreak every wood 
thing was lighted, so as not to leave a memorial of the Christi: 
houses. From thence, accompanied by the Sheikh of th 
Kharab, we went into the late Christian quarter. In tl 
Straight Street, the first thing we came upon was a dead bod 
in the middle of the road, with a door placed over it. The dog 
had eaten the left fore-arm, and ae, parts of the body show 
the marks of teeth. The stench of the quarter was horrible ; 

doors of the houses were gone, and from the open portals can 


what clearly indicated the existence of death within. In passing 


these portals, you saw within the houses blackened trees, fall: 
walls, heaps of rubbish, and broken furniture. Here and ther 
you saw a human bone, yet red, all the flesh having been eat: 
off by the dogs; now and then a hand stuck out from a heaj 
of earth; or a leg, in the street, in a mound of seven feet lon 
and four broad, at intervals, showed where many a Christi: 
had founda grave. * * * * 27th July.—The number of Christia: 
who have taken refuge in the Castle is, according to the registe: 
12,141. By the Ist August this number of refugees in the ( Cast] 
had increased to 13,421. * * * * 24th August.—Dervishes strong 
than usual at night. Post brought news that on the 22nd mo 
French troops (5,000) arrived at Beyrout. * * * * 31st Augus 
and 2nd September.—Colonel Chanzy came to Beyrout on beha 
of France.” ! 

There is one characteristic touch in the foregoing extrac 
which gives the true Oriental cachet to the whole description. | 
is where the writer describes the mound of dead bodies covere 
with earth in the middle of the street, but still with som 
limbs protruding, upon which the dogs had been feeding. It wi 
be remembered by readers of the English newspapers during th 


last seven years that, during the massacres in Bulgaria, many 


bodies of murdered victims were eaten by dogs. But this mus 


not be supposed to be an illustr: ition of peculiar savagery in the 








The General Chanzy oll davies the Franco-t*runeien war, ‘teied so hard 
turn the fight in favour of Toate: 
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East. When Jezebel was killed in the “ portion of Jezreel,” and 
the dogs ate her, it must not be imagined that they were the » pet 
dogs of her palace; they were merely wild dogs—the wolves 
and jackals—of the streets, as they are now; nor is there any 
peculiar display of uncivilisation in their existence, though, of 
course, to a young Englishman, fresh from civilised London, 
the sight of human bodies mutilated by dogs was something 
terrible. , 

Before the news of the massacres of Damascus had reached, 
or could in those days have reached Constantinople, Fuad 
Pasha had been sent as a Special Commissary to the Lebanon, 
with full powers, and a competent force, for the suppression 
of the troubles in the mountain. It was not until he reached 
Cyprus that the intelligence of the Damascus massacres came 
to him. Fuad Pasha was certainly one of the most remark- 
able Turks of the present century. He was the son of 
Turkish poet of celebrity, and he was the nephew of that 
very rare phenomenon, a Turkish poetess. aie himself had 
some poetical talent, but he commenced his career by 
studying medicine. After a time he carried his unquestionable 
linguistic talent into the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. = 
was employed in the Embassies of London and Paris, and i 
1843 was sent to compliment the Queen of Spain on bi 
accession. In Madrid he had a great success, and he brought 
back with him a poem on the Alhambra which literary men 
applauded, and a report to the Sultan which statesmen found 
both new and interesting. Subsequently he was employed in 
the Danubian Principalities, at St. Petersburg, and in Egypt ; 
and he had so conducted himself wherever he was employed 
that he had come to be regarded as the “man for difficult 
situations.” I am bound, as I write on both sides of the 
question, to note what a Frenchman—who wrote of him in 
1855, and who apparently sympathised with him thoroughly— 
thought it necessary to write. M. Destrilhes writes:—“I am 
sorry to have to add, that, in order to procure money, Fuad 
Pasha sometimes forgets to preserve the dignity of his high 
office:” and in another passage the same writer imputes to 
Fuad the having taken an enormous backsheesh, when he was 
employed in the Danubian Principalities. It must not be 
supposed, without proof, that the rumour adopted by M. 
Destrilhes was well-founded. In Turkey bribery is so common 
that if you say of anyone that he has been bribed, nobody 
will contradict you. Fuad, whether bribed or not bribed, was a 
man of great culture and enlightenment, and was one of the 
few men who could have saved the Turkish Empire if fortune 
had been good to him. Especially he was opposed to poly- 
gamy, and in favour of the education of women. He gave a 
crucial illustration of this in his own family, by taking care 
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that a young Cicassian lady should be carefully educated befo: 
she was married to his near relative, and that that relati 
should make a promise—which he always kept—not to tak 
another wife. Such was the man who, a few days before ti 
outbreak of the massacres of Damascus, was sent to repre: 
the disorders in the Lebanon. As I have said, when he reach« 
Cyprus he heard of the still greater disaster which had occurre 
at Damascus, and then, fearing that similar troubles mig! 
occur at Aleppo, which was also a fanatical city, he sent 
courier with the following general order to the authorities: 

“ Let the Moslems know that I have set my feet wpor 
soil of Syria, and that uf anyone amongst then 8s 
miserable as to insult a Christian, his house and his quart 
shall answer for him. I will raze them to the ground.” 

In considering the events of these times, it is necessary 
remember that communication was slow. The intelligence 
the events in Damascus did not reach Abdul Medjid, in t 
Palace of Dolma Bagtche, until the 16th July. The Sul 
was then slowly dying; but, either at the instance of his mini 
ters, or of his own will, he wrote the = tell letter to. tl 
Queen of England and to the Emperor of France :— 


‘* Palace of Dolma Bagtche, 16th 


“T trust that you jesty thoroughly understands with what grief | 
heard of the events in Syria. Pray believe that I will employ all my pow 
re-establish order and security; to punish the guilty—-whoever they may 
severely, and to do justice to all persons. That there may be no doubt 
the intentions of my Government, it is to my Minister of Foreign Afi 
whose policy is known to your Majesty that I have entrusted this im 


mission.” 


Sut, almost at the same moment, a stronger player was ent: 
ing into the game. The Emperor Napoleon III. was not tl 
man to forget the traditions of French policy in the Eas 
and he determined that, either with or without the concurre1 
of England, there should be an occupation of Syria by Fren 
troops.. It is extremely probable that, as the Times’ annali 
notes, he designed this occupation to be permanent, but, 
course, he was compelled in the first instance to profess tl! 
France had in view only the interests of the Christians a 
of the Europeans; and “that she merely desired to bri 
about, in concert with other governments, and with the Por 
the best means of obtaining the compensations due to humanit 
and of re-establishing peace in Syria.” On the 17th July, } 
de Thouvend, who was the French Minister of Foreign Affai 
but who had been in former days the somewhat redoubtab 
adversary of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in Constantinop 
wrote to the foregoing effect to the French Ambassador 
London; and I cannot help noticing one peculiar remark 


| Aali * oot of the most celebrated of modern Turkish statesmen. 
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his letter. As I have said, a fresh loan to Turkey was then in 
course of negotiation, and it was very well understood that the 
English Ambassador was actively interested in the settlement 
of this loan. M. de Thouvend after urging that there should 
be a mixed occupation of Syria by French and English troops, 
added—“ This result will be important, not only for the public 
satisfaction, and for the Christians, but also for the Porte, 
which wm the present crisis of its administration and its 


financial affairs could not long resist, without extreme 


peril, so vast an wmsurrection. This is a consideration which 
will not escape the prevision of the English Cabinet.” 

Obviously it was impossible for the English Cabinet to object 
to the proposition of France, unless, indeed, it had been pre- 
pared to take the entire action upon itself. Either it must 
have agreed to a mixed expedition to Syria, or it must, 
as 1 say, have accepted the whole responsibility, or it must 
have left to the French Emperor full opportunity for carrying 
out the projects that M. Thiers had formed, and had nearly 
carried out prior to 1839, and which I have already described. 
It was decided that the mixed expedition should take place, 
and, on the 7th August, the Emperor Napoleon, speaking in 
the Camp of Chalons, pronounced the following significant 
allocution to the troops who were about to depart :—* Soldiers! 
you are going to Syria, and France applauds with pleasure an 
expedition which has only one object, namely, that of bringing 
about the triumph of justice and of humanity. You are not 
about, in fact, to make war agamst any power, but you are 
going to aid the Sultan to bring back to obedience those of 
his subjects who have been blinded by the fanaticism of another 
age. In this distant land, rich in glorious memories, you 
wul do your duty, and you will prove yourselves worthy de- 
scendants of those heroes who have gloriously carried there the 
banner of Christ.” A few days previously the Emperor Napoleon 
had written to his Ambassador in London, “Make every 
possible effort to maintain the statu quo. The wnterest of 
France is that Turkey may live as long as possible.” 

And thus it had always been with the great European Powers. 
Each in turn had deemed it necessary to maintain the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, not because it loved the Ottoman 
Empire, but because it did not wish to be supplanted in the 
affections of that Empire by any of its rivals. In the case which 
I have been describing, France succeeded in giving to the 
Lebanon an autonomy which has, virtually, made France pre- 
dominant in that part of Syria, and has given her a starting-point 
for future extension of her powers. There can be no doubt that, 
at any moment, France, unless she be checked by England, can 
raise Syria, and probably Mesopotamia, against the Sultan. That 
she may choose to do so is one of the contingencies to which we 
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have to look forward ; but, for the moment, I content myself wi 
asking my readers—‘ What has become ol the integrity of 1 
Ottoman Empire, under the guidance and protection of th 
European Powers?” We know “from an old fable that a dwai 
and a giant once went forth to the wars together. The dwa 
fought with the utmost gallantry, but, at the close of this mixe 
international expedition, he had lost his arms and his legs, an 
had nothing left but his head and his trunk. The integrity 
the Ottoman Empire is in much the same case. Events mar 
so rapidly and so imperceptib ly in our time, that few peopl 
understand how greatly the power of the Porte has been reduc: 
within the memory of living men. Shortly after the Franc 
Prussian war I asked a German lady to what nationality h: 
husband belonged: ‘ Ach,” she said, pathetically, “he was Hess 
Cassel: now he is Prussian!” At the beginning of the present 
century the dwellers on both sides the Danube were Turks 
now they are Russians, Roumanians, or Bulgarians, but the 
are Turks no longer. At the beginning of the present centm 
the whole of Greece was in subjection to Turkey: now 
vast part of the old Greek provinces has been restored to wh: 
we are taught to call Hellenistic rule. The Balkans are sup ae 
to form a barrier between Turkey and Bulgaria, but no one doub 
that Eastern Roumelia is practic: uly emi: incipated from the Sultan’ 
sway, and that up to the very gates of Adrianople, whi 
the Russians took—but could not hold—in 1829, the Porte 
absolutely powerless. In Egypt, the inhabitants are as inde per 
dent as France and England will permit them to be, but ths 
are not Turkish subjects. In Algeria, and in Tunis, the nativ 
must say, “ We used to be Turkish: now we are French.” hy 
another extremity of the empire, in the time-honoured citadel « 
Kars, there are old men living who can say, “ We have sustains 
three terrible sieges as Tur ks, and now we are Russians.” All tl 
changes that I have noted have taken place within the presen 
century, and, while they have been going on, the entire diplomat 
body of Europe has chanted this universal anthem—“ We mus 
mamta the mtegrity of the Ottoman Empire!” Alas! the 
is very little left to maintain. If my readers will consult th 
maps which have been produced and reproduced during thi 
present century,-they will perceive how terribly the poor “dwart 
has been curtailed of his fair proportions. Because he still 
retains Constantinople, he has still some prestige, but, in reality 
Constantinople is rather a source of weakness than of power. 
The introduction of steam has destroyed its commerce, and it now 
merely consumes the revenues which the remaining parts of th 
empire supply to it. As, year by year, some other productiv 
limb is lopped off, the unfortunate stomach must dwindle and 
pine. Is it not time, in the interests of humanity, and in th 
cause of a race which once had a great governing capacity, that 
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the old diplomatic farce of maintaining the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, simultaneously with the destruction of that 
empire, should be relegated to the limbo of dramatic fiction, in 
which Bombastes Furioso, and Tom Thumb, and Chrononhoton- 
thologos repose. My remarks upon the conduct of “ France in 
the East” have traversed the entire period of the rise, and progress, 
and decline of the Ottoman Power; and have brought that Power 
perilously near to its fall. Englishman though I am, I cannot 
say that I think that either Turkey or humanity have much cause 
to be grateful to England for her share in the events of the last 
three centuries. It seems to me that the policy of England has 
been purely selfish, whilst that of France has frequently been 
animated by a great idea ; and, if I were to permit myself to look 
forward to a happy future for the provinces of the Turkish E mpire, 

I should not expect it to come from the calculated action of 
England, but rather from the generous instincts of “ France in the 
Fast.” 


IVES SCUDAMORE., 
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BALLOONING. 


[. 
Ir is curious to note how the wildest and most extraordina 
fables of primitive ages become the ordinary common-pla 


realities of modern times; how, as enlightenment and progr 


advance, side by side with the reduction of so-called facts int 


fictions, travels the transformation of fictions into facts. 
this way wildly strange old stories of human beings ti 
versing the air by supernatural or other mysterious agenci 
preceded the scientific art of aerostation. 

The first attempts at travelling through the air appear 
have been undertaken with artificial wings, and to have aris 
from an altogether foolish idea that binds owed their power 
flying to the simple fact of their having wings. This childish » 
tion was refuted by Borelli, the famous Seventeenth centu 
mathematician, in his treatise De Motu Animalium. It 
true that ignorant theorists who displayed the full couras 


of their convictions by launching themselves into the 
from some elevated position, provided with artificial wings 
tached to their arms, did sometimes contrive to reap t 


reward of their ingenuity, courage and dexterity by havi 
their fall protracted and_ broken, 


a case of this kind, in which a monk of Malmsbury essay 
such a flight, so provided. 


worn a broad ail of feathers! 


who, in 1742, announced his intention to fly from the top of h 
own house on the Quai des Theatins to the gardens of tl 
Tuileries. He soon found that the muscles of his arms ai 
the weight of his body and apparatus, however great the o1 
and light the others, were relatively very different to tl 
body and wings of a bird; for, although skill in constructi) 


but their descent was non 
the less certain, and their ascension none the less impossibl 
Milton in his History of Britain records what was probab! 


He descended, but escaped unhurt 
slightly hurt, and attributed the failure to his not havin; 
One of the last to display fait 
in the artificial wing theory, was the Marquis of Bacquevill: 


his artificial pinions, and dexterity in managing them, enabled 


him to prolong his terrible deseent at an angle which earrie 


him into the Seine, he fell against one of the floating m 
chines used by a laundress, and so broke his leg. 
A more successful atte mpt in this way appears to have bee 


made by a citizen or student of Bologna who, in the Thirteenth 
century, made himself wings, which supported him in his 
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flight from one of the highest points just above the city down 
into the valley and the river Reno. The result was, however, in 
other respects hardly so satisfactory. The Holy Inquisition 
took up the matter, as one in which witchcraft and the hand 
of Satan were clearly apparent. If, said the papal inquisitors, 
this man had killed himself, or been terribly hurt, we should 
have recognised the natural result of his rashness and folly, but no 
one could fall so far and escape injury who was not aided by 
the devil, for which reason the unfortunate aeronaut was burnt 
alive as a wizard. 

In 1672 Bishop Wilkins wrote, in his Discovery of The 
New World, as follows:—‘“ That the air is in some part of it 
navigable; and upon this static principle any brass or iron 
vessel (suppose a kettle) whose substance is much heavier than 
that of water, yet, being filled with the lighter air, it will 
swim upon it and not sink. Suppose a cup or wooden vessel 
upon the outward borders of this elementary air, the capacity 
of it being filled with fire, or rather ethereal air, it must neces- 
sarily, upon the same ground, remain swimming there, and of 
itself can no more fall than an empty ship can sink.” In 
writing thus, however, the bishop only quoted the statements of 
Albertus de Saxonia and Francis Mendoca, his own opinion 
being in favour of some mechanical artificial apparatus, set in 
action either by muscular force, or by some arrangement of 
springs. A contemporary of Bishop Wilkins, the Italian Jesuit 
Francis de Lana, famous as a great mathematician, gave the 
first practical notion of a balloon in his Prodromo all Arte 
Maestra. He pointed out that a_ globular, metal vessel from 
which the air had been forced, might be made so large as to 
be able not only to raise its own weight into the air but to 
carry up passengers with it. The objection urged against his 
plan was that of the metal employed being of necessity too thin 
to resist the external pressure of the atmosphe re. The idea was 
in consequence not practically carried out. Lana also proposed, 
in 1670, a car of wicker-work supported by four balloons and 
guided by a sail, a plan which has been several times revived, and 
very similar to those of which models were exhibited as novelties 
in the first Great International Exhibition of 1851. 

The first to carry out balloon experiments to a practical end was 
Friar Gusman, a Portuguese, who was patronised and encouraged 
by his monarch, John V., and in 1709 made an ascent from the 
terrace of the royal palace at Lisbon, in the midst of all the 
courtiers. The balloon, however, came in contact with the top of 
the building, and was so much torn that it collapsed and fell. 
There was so great an outcry raised against this attempt and its 
author, by the priesthood, that the experiment was not repeated. 
The machine made use of on that occasion was constructed in the 
form of.a bird, and was provided with hollow tubes, the air 
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rushing through which a upon a kite. Bellows were 
provided within the body of the bird, to act in the same wa 
It had, moreover, attached to it pieces of amber, and two spher 
enclosing magnets for providing electrical aid. Despite tl 
priestly denunciation of Gusman as a wizard, King John, co 
tinuing his patronage, gave him a professorship in the College 
Barcelos, or Santarem, and the mastership of the Coimb 
University, with an annual pension of 600,000 veis for life. 
1736, Gusman renewed his experiments with a wicker bas! 
covered with paper, the ascent of which, to a height of about 1 
hundred feet, was childishly attributed to magic, both by 
priests and the people. 

A fresh impetus was given to balloon experiments by Cav: 
dish’s discovery of hydrogen, in or about the middle of the la 
century ; and very soon after (in 1767) Dr. Black proposed 
inflate a large skin—the allantois of a calf—with this gas, for 
formation of a balloon. Acting on this suggestion, Mr. Caval 
found the skin suggested, and the lightest bladders he cou 
procure, were all too heav y- He therefore tried Chinese pap 
but through this the gas escaped. He found soap-sud_ bubb! 
filled with hydrogen asce “a very rapidly, but these were ‘hard 
the things for even little “ Wanton boys” to navigate the air wit! 

About this time, or soon after, the brothers Stephen and Jose 
Montgolfier, paper-makers, of Annonay, near Lyons, in Fran 
were pursuing similar experiments. Failing to find any materi 
through which hydrogen did not eseape, they used fine silk, the 
paper, and afterwards linen coated with paper. They then heat 
air by a fire placed underneath the balloon ; and in 1782 the eld 
Montgolfier sent up, at Avignon, a large bag of fine silk in tl 
shape of a parallelopiped, the air within it being heated 
burning pieces of paper. In 1783 they constructed a larger pap: 
balloon, which rose to a great height, and traversed horizontal 
a distance of seven thousand two hundred feet, and then gradual 


descended. On this success the most glowing anticipations wer: 


based. At last the question of navigating the air was ina fi 
way of being answered, and people began to look forward to a tin 
when they would sail away through the atmosphere to far dista 
countries. The paper-makers had no scientific knowledge, kn 
nothing about the rarefaction of the air, but attributed thei 


success to the production of a mysterious new gas, of marvellou: 


lightness, created by burning straw and wood. Their experiment 
set the philosophers of Paris to. work in the same direction. M 
Charles made a ball of varnished silk, which ascended and we 


out of sight. Monsieur Fanjas de St. Fonds raised a large sum b) 


public subseription, and had a balloon constructed, on the sam 


principle, of varnished silk. It was twelve feet in diameter, wit! 


a capacity of nine hundred and fifty feet, and when inflated in th 
Champ de Mars, on the 26th of August, 1783, a thousand pound 
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of iron-filings, with five hundred pounds of sulphuric acid, were 
used for producing the hydrogen. This process was witnessed by 
a few curious spectators, and some of them were so terrified that 
they fell upon their knees and began to pray. 

On the following day, in the presence of an immense concourse 
of people, a mortar was fired as a signal for cutting a cord which 
freed the balloon, and it rapidly shot upwards, travelling with such 
speed that it soon became invisible to the astonished and wonder- 
ing spectators. Where had it gone to? What strange adventures 
it would meet with ! were the exclamations, and every imagination 
was full of wild speculative ideas as to its progress and ultimate 
destination, when its remains were discovered in a field not more 
than fifteen miles from Paris, and it was seen that the silk had 
burst, and the gas had escaped. A few days after the younger 
Montgolfier sent up a linen and paper balloon, which was found 
capable of carrying a weight of five hundred pounds; and in 
the following month, for the first time, a balloon carrying living 
creatures, in a wicker-work basket, was sent up at Versailles, in 
the presence of the King and Queen. The occupants of the car 
suspended to it were a sheep, a cock, and a duck. The balloon 
burst in the air, and when it came down the sheep was feeding 
quietly on the hay placed for it at the bottom of the car, and 
the birds were uninjured. 

In the following October great excitement was displayed when, 
for the first time, a man ascended into the air, in another of Mont- 
golfier’s balloons, which was seventy feet in height and forty- 
eight in diameter. Suspended to it was a kind of wicker-work 
cage, with the fire, in a brazier, fastened inside. The name 
of the daring man who occupied a place in it was Pilatre de 
Rozier, superintendent of the Royal Museum. The balloon was 
fastened with cords, and, at first, was only allowed to ascend 
a certain height and was then drawn down. Eventually the 
machine was set free, when it took an oblique course downwards, 
and came to earth about one hundred feet from the starting 
place. 

M. Charles soon after announced his intention of ascending 
with M. Robert in a balloon filled with inflammable air, for the 
expenses of which recourse was once more had to public sub- 
scription. This balloon was spherical in form, made of silk 
varnished with caoutchouc, and twenty-six feet in diameter. 
The car was fastened to a net drawn over the balloon. 
It was provided with a valve, which could be opened or 
closed by a cord from the car, to permit the heated air to escape 
when they wished to descend or remain stationary. It ascended 
from the garden of the Tuileries, on the Ist of December, and 
quickly rose to the height of 1800 feet—out of sight. The 
aeronauts carefully watched the barometer, which never stood at 
less than 26°, gradually threw out the ballast they had taken to 
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keep the car steady, and descended safely at Nesle. But 
Charles had afright. His companion jumping suddenly from th 
so lightened it that the balloon sudde nly re- -ascended, and. if the 


had not been promptly used, a fatal accident must have oceun 


As it was, M. Charles took a second journey, which occupied 
best part of an hour, and descended in safety. This was th 
scientific attempt at ballooning. Charles stated that h 


during his ascent seen the sun set twice in one day, had ascen 
with such velocity that in twenty minutes he was almost 9, 
feet above the earth, and had witnessed a number of startli 


novel facts, all of which were duly recorded, talked about, 
wondered at, both in France and England. 

In November, 1873, M. Pilatre de Rozier ascended with 
Marquis d’Arlandes, from a castle in Muette, in the pres 
of huge crowds of people, with less satisfactory results. S 
times during the ascent the car was tossed so violently too 
fro that some of the cords broke, and other portions 
damaged. The fire burnt some holes in it, and the aero 
hastening to descend, the fire burnt low, the balloon bega 
collapse, and M. Rozier narrowly escaped being burnt to di 
This ascent may be said to cone lude the history of “fire balo 


An interesting story is told of a proposed balloon ascent in P 


on the 2nd of March, 1784. A vast crowd assembled on the P! 
des Sablons to witness it, and the aeronaut was a young math 
had already won great fame as an inventor, and was abo 
make his first journey through the air, Jeane Pierce eet 
It was noon, the balloon was inflated, and the excited 
wrought up to the highest pitch of expectation, when a 
youth with a large head, wearing the uniform of the mili 
school, forced his way to the side of the aeronaut, and offer 
be his travelling companion, speaking with a strong Italian ac 
and smiling very sweetly. 

Blanchard explained that his machine would only bear 
weight of one person. The lad said he would take the pla 
some ballast, which might be thrown out. The aeronaut 
sarcastically if it would content him to be thrown out as ba 
when the balloon required lightening. At this a ang aros 


which, the boy growing angry, declared that he would go. Ju 
ing into the car, he ¢ Jung so desperately to it, that in the cor 


of his forcible alae the balloon was ‘damaged, and the as 


had to be abandoned. The boy was a Corsican, and his na 


Napoleon Bonaparte. Blanchard, it may be remembered, 
the first who crossed in the air from Dover to Calais in 1785. 


(To he continued.) 
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IN AND ABOUT LEICESTER. 








WERE I commissioned by anyone, not exclusively devoted to the 
pleasures of the chase, to select for him a permanent and agreeable 
place of residence, I hardly think I should choose that portion of 
Leicestershire within a radius of three or four miles from its c apital 
town. It is mostly flat, and decidedly unpicturesque, with a clay 
soil and a bleak ungenial climate; neighbours are few and 
between, and, except during the hunting season, are in the majority 
of instances absentees, seldom putting in an appearance before cub- 
hunting begins, and regularly dispersing after the final meet in 
April. As a sporting county, however, it is, as all the world knows, 
unrivalled, possessing what is generally allowed to be the best 
pack of hounds in the kingdom, the Quorn, and in the person of 
John Coupland, Esq., one of the ablest and most popular masters of 
his time, admirably seconded in his labours by the huntsman par 
excellence, Tom Firr. 

Of Leicester itself it may briefly be said that it is as thriving a 
manufacturing town as any in England, and has of late years 
marvellously increased both in extent and population ; its principal 
streets are fairly wide and spacious, and some of the modern 
buildings, notably the Clock Tower, seventy feet in height, and 
adorned with statues, are well worth examining. Nor are 
memorials of the past wanting ; the museum contains some curious 
relics, including a fragment of Richard III.’s banner, cap- 
tured on Bosworth Field, and a collection of arms and cannon balls 
from Naseby. Some five-and-forty years ago, a still more 
interesting record of olden time existed, namely the Blue Boar 
Inn, in which the royal Crookback passed the night before pro- 
ceeding to Bosworth ; a drawing of the room where he slept, taken 
previous to the demolition of the hostelry in 1836, has fortunately 
been preserved. 

Since 1874, tramways have been established on several of the 
leading thoroughfares, the centre of the system being formed by 
the above-mentioned Clock Tower; from what I can judge, the 
speculation appears to be a profitable one, and a great boon to the 
working population. I wish I could say as much in favour of the 
local bicyclists, who permeate the surrounding district in shoals 
frightening the horses, and suggesting to the wary pedestrian, by 
their very evident inexperience in the art of maintaining the 
requisite equilibrium, the wholesome idea of giving them as wide 
a berth as possible. On Saturdays and Sundays especially, the 
main road from Leicester to Loughborough i is a favourite rendezvous 
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with them ; and this particular highway being equally infested 
tramps, mostly young and able-bodied, who invariably accost ev: 
one they meet, the disc iple of Zimmerman instinctively eschews 
and seeks solitude elsewhere. 

Leaving the town by this road—the footway of which, for at le 


a mile from the Clock Tower. paved with round slippe ry pebbles, 


a caution to the thinly-shod wayfarer —you pass through the sul 


of Belgrave. in reality part and parcel of Leicester itse If; for no 
; 7 3 | 


but an experienced topographer ean divine where the one beg 
and the other ends. <A few detached or semi-detached villas. w 


trim fiezver-beds in front of them, alternate with narrow streets a 


market gardens, until the tramway line abru tly stops, and you { 
S* PS; 


yourself in the open country, within a stone’s throw of the Bla 


Lane, so styled, not from any ghostly associations connected w 
it, as I, a lover of legendary lore, had fondly anticipated, but sim 
and prosaically, from the prevailing dinginess of the soil. Ne 

theless, it is a pretty lane enough, “about a mile in leng 
me andering between woods and pasture lands to the village 
Birstall, its chief ornament being a gothic villa on the left, 1 
property of an enthusiastic horticulturist, whose flowers and e\ 
greens are the pride of the neighbourhood. And here a peculiai 
of this part of the country may be mentioned; walk in w] 
direction you may, you will rarely meet with a single wild flow 
any description; primroses and violets, except in gardens, 


things unknown, andif you do occasionally come across a buttercu 


or a “wee, modest, crimson-tipped ” daisy, you involuntarily reg 

it as a natural curiosity, and wonder how it came there! 
Birstall has its miniature — house, its quaint church w 

an asthmatically quavering be 








magnates of the locality, one of whie h, Gose 


house in Leicestershire, apparently, on the * Dothoboys “sf prin 


being called a “ Hall”—is the cheerful and aera situ: 
hunting-box of the master of the Quorn. It is solidly built of 


brick, and stands on an eminence above the Loughborough roa 
enclosed by its own grounds and shrubberies, flanked by a sufi 


ciency of pasture land; in the rear of the house is a magnific 


range of stabling, naturally the prominent feature of the establis 


ment, and as perfect a specimen of what a hunting-stal le sho 
be, as even the fast es “Pomposus Ego” could possibly des 
Nothing, in short, has been spared, either externally or interna 
to render this charming abode attractive to those who visit 
combining, as it does, all the refined elegance of social life with | 
sterling comforts of a thoroughly English home. 


I do not know who “ Momeker was, and never met sparen M 


did, nor do I guarantee the correctness of my orthography ; ; bu 
can affirm from personal experience that the hill bearing that in 
vidual’s name is a remarkably stiff one to climb, especially for 


l, and its groups of neat and ivy-c! 
cottages ; in the immediate vic inity are the ue Ogg mene thy 
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stout farmers’ wives, returning to their homes from Leicester on 
market day. Some little way beyond the summit, where the 
yeomanry exhibit their graces on field days, a distant view may be 
obtained of the hills forming a background to Bradgate Park, the 
seat of the Earl of Stamford, and one of the show places of the 
county. This beautiful and extensive demesne, amply stocked 
with deer, and rich in every variety of woodland scenery, has a 
special interest for the historical student ; the ivy-covered ruins 
in the middle of the park marking the birth- -place of Lady Jane 
Grey. In this peaceful spot she passed her earliest years, and 
here it was that Ascham found her 

* Musing with Plato, though the horn was blown, 

And ev'ry ear and ev'ry heart was won, 

And all in green array were chasing down the sun.” 
Following the same road, we come to Thurgaston (which strange - 
are apt to confound with Thurmaston, on the other side 
Birstall), where we have an opportunity of inspecting the hie 
in which Bishop Latimer is said to have been born, and, pro- 
ceeding further, pass through the secluded village of Rothley, 
and strike across the fields into the Loughborough highway, 
unless we prefer bearing to the left towards Swithi: ind Hall, th 
residence of the Earl of Lanesborough, and examining the dab 
pits for which the neighbourhood is famous. Another pretty 
walk is from Birstall, through a shady lane to Wanlip, a hamlet 
situated on the banks of the Soar, which naa: ar stream, laden 
with all the impurities of Leic ester , having the deplorable habit 
of flooding the surrounding district in winter, si diffusing an 
unwholesome effluvia in summer, is a sore trial to the inhabi- 
tants thereof. Much of the land about here is cultivated by the 
owners themselves, tenants in this part of the country being 
almost as scarce as wild flowers; not long ago, indeed, I heard it 
remarked by a landed proprietor, that every acre of ground he 
possessed had been thrown on his hands, with the exception of 
one farm, for which he fully expected to receive notice before the 
year was out. While pursuing one of my favourite rambles, I was 
much amused by the following specimen of provincial literature, 
exhibited on a board erected at the corner of a field: “ All tres- 
passers on this land will be persecuted by order of the comittee.’ 
Other eyes besides mine must have been struck by the announce- 
ment, for ona subsequent visit I discovered that per had been 
clumsily metamorphosed into pro, whereas comittee still remains 
unchanged. 

People living hereabouts are thrown pretty much on their own 
resources for amusement; society, from the paucity of neighbours, 
being at a rather low ebb. The staple attractions, therefore, of 
sea drinking, and (weather permitting) lawn-tennis are hardly 
sufficient temptations to induce those residing eight or ten miles 
off to profit by them; so that. beyond an occasional dinner, and 
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carpet-dance here and there, the opportunities for “ amalgama 
tion,” as Mr. Angelo Bantam would call it, are extremely rar 
During the hunting season, hos course, the case is differe) 
Melton is then crowded with its customary frequenters, and th 

(particularly the mal neation of them) are, asa rule, gregarious 

inclined, and by no means slow to avail themselves of the 
talities which the local gentry, who have vegetated in solitu 
like so many Alexander Selkirks until they can bear it no longe 
are only too delighted to offer them. These almost improm) 

invitations are still more eagerly appreciated when issued for t! 
day before a favourite “ meet,” say, for instance, one of the thr 
B’s (not F's), Barkby, Baggrave or Brooksby, at either of which t! 
sportsman may safely reckon on a hearty welcome, and a su 
“find” on the following morning. On certain special occasio1 
moreover, such as the Leicester ball week, and the Loughboroug 
or Burrough Hill steeplechase meetings, it is de rigueur tl 

every house within a dozen miles round should have its fi 
complement of guests ; and no dinner-table is considered complet 
without a due proportion of red coats, with white or sky-bh 
facings, according to the hunt which counts their wearers amon 


its members. So that on the whole, during five or six months 
the year, provided that they are spared a too protracted spell 


frost, im which case Melton becomes a temporary desert, ne op 
contrive to pass the time pleasantly enough; and however dit 
ent their political opinions may be—if, nalocil, they have leis 
to think of such matters—at least agree on two points ; name 
that there is no hunting county in the world like Leicestershi 
and no pack like the Quorn. 

If Napoleon I. had ever heard of Mount Sorrel, there is litt 
doubt that he would have accorded to that unpretending villas 
an importance it has hitherto most inconceivably failed to obtan 
not on account of its oranite ; = urries, alth ough these are extensl' 
and of material advantage to the locality, but because—a f: 
greater merit in imperial and conscript-seohing eyes—it lite ral] 
swarms with children. No matter when you pass through its " 
straggling street, whether at morn, mid- day, or dewy eve, ther 
they are in shoals, of all ages and sizes, clean and dirty (the latte 
predomin: iting ), shouting, squalling and jostling each other 
lying placidly on the ee of their respective shodes,. an 
generally left to take care of themselves. When we reflect tha 
all these little beings live and thrive—for rosier-cheeked young 


-~ 





sters it would “2 difficult to find—we can only conclude that 
Mount Sorrel is by some merciful dispensation. exempted from 
the prevailing agricultural distress, and congratulate its inhabitant 
accordingly. 

Not far from this modern Arcadia is Quorndon, better — a 
Quorn, where the hosiery and lace trades are said to flourish, but 
which derives its chief celebrity from the kennels, occupied by 1 no 
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586 IN AND ABOUT LEICESTER. 


less than fifty-five couple of the finest hounds in England, all home-. 
bred and of undeniable race. Many of them have distinguished 
themselves at various canine exhibitions, one in partic ‘ular, Alfred 
(now dead), whose portrait hangs in the master’s sanctum at 
Goscote, having carried off more prizes than any twenty of his 
competitors. The first meet of the season of this renowned pack 
is invariably held at Kirby Gate, and is rather to be considered as 
a field-day than as one exclusively devoted to sport ; as a matter- 
of-course it is attended by all the world and his wife, gentle and 
simple, crack riders from Melton, and stout, ruddy-chee :ked farme rs, 

our “ own correspondents ” from “ the shires, * and Leicester horse 
dealers, men who pay their subscriptions to the hunt, and men who 
don’t, not to mention more than one of the “Tom Washball ” 
fraternity, who only hunt for the pleasure of wearing a re d coat, 

and never see the hounds after the first field from one year’s e nd 
to another. On these occasions, the fair sex is always in full 
force ; and the show of beauty for in this re spect Leicestershire, 

like Todgers’s, “ can do it when it chooses ”—would alone nilion 
to render Kirby Gate a most attractive rendezvous, even without 
the additional quasi-certainty of meeting there such unrivalled 
Nimrods as Captains “Doggie” Smith and “Bay” Middleton, 

and such accomplished amazons as Lady Grey de Wilton, Lady 
Florence Dixie (when not in Patagonia or Zululand), and last, not 
least, the popular and fascmating Mrs. Sloane Stanley. 





CHARLES HERVEY. 


THE SEA-KING’S GRAVE. 
High over the wild sea-border, on the furthest downs to the west, 
Is the green grave-mound of the Norseman, with the yew-tree 
grove on it’s crest. 
And I heard in the winds his story, as they leapt up salt from the 
wave, 
And tore at the creaking branches that grow from the sea-king’s 
grave. 
Some son of the old-world Vikings, the wild sea-wandering lords, 
Who sailed in a snake-prowed galley, with a terror of twenty swords. 
From the fiords of the sunless winter, they came on an icy blast, 
Till over the whole world’s sea-board the shadow of Odin passed, 
Till they sped to the inland waters, and under the South-land skies . 
And stared on the puny princes, with their blue victorious eyes. 


And they said he was old and royal, and a warrior all his days, 
But the king who had slain his brother lived yet in the island ways. 











THE SEA-KING’S GRAVE. 


And he came from a hundred battles, and died in his last wild quest 
For he said, “I will have my vengeance, and then I will take m 


rest.” 


He had passed on his homeward journey, and the king of tl 


isles was dead : 


He had drunken the draught of triumph, and his cup was th: 


isle-king’s head : 


And he spoke of the song and feasting, and the gladness of thing 


to be, 
And three days over t] 


ie waters, they rowed on a waveless sea. 


Till a small cloud rose to the shoreward, and a gust broke out 


the cloud, 


And the spray beat over the rowers, and the murmur of winds w 


loud, 
With the voice of the far-off thunders, till th 
grew warm, 


shuddering 

















al 


And the day was as dark as at even, and the wild god rode on 1 
storm. 

But the old man laughed in the thunder, as he set his casque 
his brow, 

And he waved his sword in the lightnings and clung to 
painted prow. 

And a shaft of the storm-god’s quiver, flashed out from the flam: 


flushed skies, 


Rang down on his war-worn harness. and gleamed in his fie ry ey 


And his mail and his crested helmet, and his hair, and his be: 


burned red ; 


And they said, “ It is Odin calls;” and he fell, and they fom 


him dead. 


So here, in his war-guise armoured, they laid him down to his res‘ 
In his casque with the rein-deer antlers, and the lon 


on his breast: 
His bier was the spoil of the islands. with a 
beneath, 


And an oar of his blood-red galley, and his battle brand in 


sheath ; 


And they buried his bow beside him, and planted the grove of yew, 
For the grave of a mighty archer, one tree for each of his crew ; 
Where the flowerless cliffs are sheerest, where the sea-birds circ 


and swarm, 
And the rocks are at war with the waters, with t 
teeth in the storm : 
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And the huge Atlantic billows sweep in, and the mists enclose 


The hill with the grass-grown mound where the Norseman’s yew- 


tree grows. 
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THE STORY OF OLD NEWGATE. 


THE custom of making the chief gates of a city its prisons was 
common enough in ancient times. Old Silene had three such 
prisons—Cripplegate, for common trespassers, such as were after- 
wards sent to the compters ; Ludgate, a prison for debtors who 
were free of the city; and Newgate, a place of confinement, of 
great strength, for the worst kind of offenders and state criminals. 
Newgate was built when the other gates were old, hence its 
name; but it probably occupied the site of an old Roman gate, 
which was erected as an outlet for the military way, Watling 
Street, and which had been known as the Chamberlain-gate. 

The cause of its erection, or re-erection, is very cle arly detailed 
by Stow ; who, writing of the days when Norman William was 
nearing the end of his tempestuous career, and when all the chief 
cities of the kingdom, including a large portion of London, had 
been destroyed by fire, speaks of the restoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, commenced by Bishop Mauritius, and proceeds to tell 
how * After Mauritius, Richard Beamore did wonderfully advance 
the work of the said church, purchasing the large streets and 
Janes round about, wherein were wont to dwell many people, 
which grounds he began to compass about with a strong wall 
and gates. By means ofthis increase of the church territory, but 
more by enclosing of grounds for so large a cemetery, or shinee 
yard, the high and large street, stretching from Aldgate in the 
east to Ludgate in the west, was in this place so crossed and 
stopped up that the carriage through the city westward was 
forced to pass without the said churehy: ard-wall on north side 
through Paternoster Row, and then south, down Ave-Maria Lane, 
and again west through Bowrar Row to Ludgate, or else out of 
Chepe or Watheling Street, to turn south through the Old 
Exchange, then west through Carter Lane, again north of Creed 
Lane, and then west through Ludgate, which passage, by reason 
of so often turning, was very cumbersome and dangerous both to 
horse and man. For remedy whereof a New gate was made, and 
so called.” 

In the year 1218 it was found necessary to repair the new gate, 
for we have a letter written by Henry III. in that year, which 
commands the sheriffs of London to repair the gaol for the safe 
keeping of his prisoners, and apply to his excheque r for the cost. 
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At this time the wealthy Jews, who had come into England 
with the Conqueror, to join the few hapless people of that strang 
race who had already settled here under the protecting laws of 
the Confessor, had steadily grown in numbers, wealth, and 
importance. In the Old Jewry, in which they had their Ghetto, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of Coleman Street, to which 
they were confined, they abounded. They paid so heavily in 


fines and taxes for the privilege of practising the ceremonies 
their religion, and that of being the only permitted usurers, that 


they were compared to a sponge, which the king re * ti 
absorb the wealth of the kingdom in order that he might squeez 
it out into his own coffers; and, in return for the benefit tl 
bestowed, the king placed iden under royal protection, and 
deliiadiead them against the spirit of Jew-persecuting hate and 
cruelty which animated the worst passions of the people an 
the priesthood. 
One of the conditions to which the Jews most reluctant 

submitted was that which compelled them to register for th 





> | 
t 


king’s benefit every bond, note-of-hand, mortgage-deed, and title- 
deed that came into their possession, and this they so frequent] 


violated that many of that unhappy race were reduced to beggary, 
or made to taste the tender mercies of a Christian jailer in th 
Ne weate prison. 

The jealousy and loathing inspired by the Jews and by th 
special privileges and protection aws arded them, found expression 
in the popular belief that they sacrificed ¢ thristion children, and 


secretly tortured them to death at the solemnisation of th 
passover, and on other occasions. In 1235, seven Jews were 
condemned to pay the king twenty thousand marks, or suffe 
perpetual imprisonment, for circumcising a Christian child 

Norwich (then a place of growing commercial importance), and 


afterwards attempting its crucifixion. Some of those condemned 
to life-long imprisonment were sent to the New-gate, and Aaron, 
son of Abraham, and other Jews, were some short time after als: 
sentenced to pay a fine of the like amount, or pass the rest of 
their days in that prison and in others. Mathew, of Paris, infers 
that this was for no offence they had given, but merely t 
“defray the extraordinary charge the king had been at in enter- 
taining Thomas, Earl] of Savoy, the Queen’s uncle, who came int 
England that year to make him a visit.” 

ta 1255, the Kin ng was so sorely. displeased with the cits 
magnates, because one John Offrem, a clerk, who had been com- 
mitted to Newgate for killing a prior related to the king and 
queen, had by some means contrived to escape, that he com- 
manded the mayor and sheriffs to be brought before him ; and 
because the former laid the blame upon the latter, kept them 
prisoners in the Tower for upwards of a month, and levied a fine 
of three thousand marks on the city. 
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590 THE STORY OF OLD NEWGATE. 


In 1326, Robert Baldecocke, the king’s chancellor, was im- 
prisoned in old New-gate by ‘the insurgent citizens, who had 
seized him at Hereford and brought him in triumph to London. 
On the way to that prison they so cruelly and mercilessly beat. him 
that he died in his cell of their ill-usage. In 1337—the year in 
which the dinners of the prelates and nobles were confined | ry law 
to two courses—the miserable condition of the prisoners in 
Newgate so touched the heart of Sir John Pulteney, draper, and 
ex-lord mayor, that he gave four marks a year to be spent for 
their relief. Sir John resided in Laurence Pountney Lane, to 
which he probably gave its name, and was the ancestor of that 
great statesman and philanthropist, the Earl of Bath. 

In the mayoralty of Sir William Walworth, who gave the city 
it new seal, broke out the insurrection of the serfs, ‘who marched 
in triumph upon London under the leadership of John or Walter 
—otherwise Wat—Tyler; and, breaking open Newgate, set the 
prisoners free, making proclamation of death to all lawyers, as 
the worst enemies of the people’s liberties and rights. 

When a conspiracy against the life of King Henry the Fifth— 
Shakespeare’s King Harr y—was discovered, and the guards which 
every alderman commanded in his particular ward were suddenly 
marched out for his defence, there was another midnight alarm, 
and more prisoners for the gate called New. Some conspirators 
were taken at midnight at the Axe Inn, without Bishopsgate, and 
John Borgate, a carpenter, with seven others of the band, made 
confession, and, in consequence, so overcrowded Newgate prison 
that a dreadful pestilence broke out, which swept away the keeper, 
the turnkey, and fifty-four prisoners. 

In the year 1418, a notable prisoner was brought to Newgate 
—a parson, of W rotham, in Kent; and, in 1422, the prison 
was rebuilt, with a view to the aveidenee of such fearful out- 
breaks, for, as Stow says, “ license was granted to John Coventre, 
Jenken Carpenter, and William Grove, executors to Richard 
Whittington”—the Dick Whittington of our famous nursery 
story—* to re-edify the goal of Newgate, which they did with 
his goods.” Sir Richard was not the only benefactor’ to whom 
the miserable captives were indebted for improved conditions 
of living. Another of the City’s munificent lord mayors, Thomas 
Knowles, grocer, at his own expense had water conveyed into the 
prison from a public fountain by the Chapel of St. Nicholas, 
which stood beside St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

In 1431, all the free-men prisoners in Ludgate were removed 
into the New- -gate prison by the city sheriffs ; and, soon after, 
these same sheriffs through, as Stow says, “ the false suggestion 
of John Kingesell, jailer of Newgate,” sent eighteen of them 
to the compters “pinioned as if they had been felons” and 
not debtors. But on the sixteenth of June, Ludgate was again 
restored to the city free-men who were prisoners for debt, on 



























































THE STORY OF OLD NEWGATE. 59 | 
which occasion a member of the tailors’ guild, Henry Dean 
was appointed their jailer, or keeper. 

The troublous year of fear and strife, 1457, brought son 
notable prisoners to Newgate, in the persons of Sir Thoma 
and Sir Richard Percie, of the north ; who, with Lord Egr 
mont, in a fierce affray between themselves and the Far! of 
Salisbury, had caused the death and mutilation of many brav 
men. And, one memorable night soon after, the midnight silence 
of the old city was rudely disturbed by ‘the sudden jang lin; 
out of all the warning bells of the wards, mingling with cri 
of alarm, and over all the great, sonorous bell of St. Paul’ 
rousing the sleepers to hear the tramp of hurried feet, wit 
the « lash and rattle of arms, and see the lurid glow of passing 
‘cadens lanterns, and cressets, in the narrow, winding street 
and lanes. The fiery nobles in Newgate had broken their bond: 
and, escaping from prison, had gone, sword in hand, to th 
Tower, demanding an audience of the king; while the oth 
prisoners, overpowering their guards, had seized the gate, an 
vere holding it by force against the sheriffs and their officers. 
It was only after a long and desperate siege that the gat 
was taken, and its defenders put in irons, to await the judg 
ment of the king and the lord mayor. 

A fresh batch of prisoners crowded Newgate shortly after th: 
Jack Cade insurrection, when a young London mercer, wl! 
had newly returned from Italy where the law forbade him 
carry a dagger—meeting in emai an Italian wearing h 
dagger, snatched it from him and broke his head with i 
“Englishmen may not carry their daggers in Italy,” quotha, 
“and therefore no Italian shall carry a dagger in London.” 
For this high-handed offence and illogical reasoning, he wa 
summoned before the lord mayor, and condemned to imprisonme) | 


in Newgate. But on the way to that prison, a London mo 
assembled, attacked the officers who guarded the mercer, rescues 


and set him free; and then, by way of giving more emphati 
proof of their sympathy, attacked the houses of the wealth) 
Italian merchants, and were not dispersed without bloodshed. 
Thence came new inmates for the Newgate cells. When thei 
trial came on, the mob once more asse smbled, and threatene: 
to wreak deadly vengeance on those who dared try the prisoners 
giving such terrifying expression to their fierce will that th 
intimidated commissioners abruptly adjourned and retired pre- 
cipitately. However, on the following day, all the city bands 
were brought out armed for battle, and made so warlike and 
formidable a display as to intimidate the mob in its turn, an 
ensure prompt justice and the effectual carrying out of th 
sentences. Some were heavily fined, some imprisoned, and 
three were put to death at Tyburn. 
In 1468, the citizens were all wrathfully aglow against 
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London jury found guilty of receiving bribes from the friends 
of a prisoner they were trying. Not only were these men 
committed to Newgate, but they were carried in a cart from 
that prison to Cornhill and back, with paper caps on their 
heads, exposed to the execrations, jeers, and offensive missiles 
of the indignant citizens and their none too-merciful apprentices. 
Soon after new laws were enacted, to secure the purity of 
jurors, each of whom, it was ordained, should be worth not 
less than a hundred marke, and be fine . for refusing to serve, 
or for delivering an unjust verdict; or fined and imprisoned 
if found guilty of receiving bribes. 

Amongst other prisoners in the Newgate of those olden 
days, there was, as Strype tells, “abundance” of women who 
had been found guilty of killing their children. 

“The evil May-Day” riots of 1517 crowded Ne ‘wgate and most 
of the other London prisons to excess. The first ringleaders, 
Stephen Studley, Stephen Betts, and others, were the first to 
experience its tender mercies, until on the May-Day morning, 
the mob broke into the prison, and carried ‘them off. Dr. 
Bell, who preached a sermon instigating the riot, was soon 
after sent to Newgate with a great crowd of the men and 
boys he had misguided. 

From the patent rolls of our seventh King Henry, we glean, in 
the extract following, what the prison was like which moved the 
kindly heart of grand and great Dick Whittington to pity :— 
“Yet hit was febel over litel; and so contagious of eyre yat 
hit caused the deth of many men;” and Grafton, the city 
historian, described it as “a most ugly and loathsome prison.” 
We shall see presently what the prison, when improved, was like, 
and so judge of what it may have been before. In’ 1612, Mr. 
Robert Dow, a merchant tailor, was appointed sexton or bellman 
of St. Sepulchre’s, to pronounce a solemn exhortation to the 
prisoners in Newgate on the night before their execution. 

Passing over many stirring events of city history with which 
the old prison-gate was associated, we come to the year in 
which it was seriously damaged by “The Great Fire of London,” 
1666. It remained in a partially ruinous condition until 1672 
when it was thoroughly repaired, and adorned with Tuscan 
pilasters, niches, and statues—the figure of Liberty (with a cat 
at its feet, in honour of Sir Richard W hittington) being placed 
on one side, and those of Justice, Truth, and Mercy, on the other. 

The following illustrates a form of crime arising from the 
wearing of swords, which doubtless gave Newgate many an 
inmate. In August, 1699, the talk of the town, says a letter 
addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, “is about a tragical piece of 
gallantry in Newgate.” It proceeds :—“I don’t doubt but what 
Your Grace has heard of a bastard son of Sir George Norton, who 
was under sentence of death for killing a dancing-master in the 
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The Lords Justices reprieved him, till they heard f 
the judge that no exception was to be taken at the verdict. 
being signified to the young man on Tuesday last in the aften 
that he was to die 


The aunt 
her life 


the nephew, but 


the next di LY; 
mother, brought two doses of opium, and they took it betwe 
she could not 
being wrapped up in his, and he declared tl 
the law having put a period to his life, he thought it no offence 1 
choose the way he would go out of the world.” 
remedies, 
aunt’s life appears to have been preserved. 
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rankly 


timely 


declared 


his aunt, 


“who was sister to 


survive 


During the rebellion in favour of the Pretender—in which 


earls of Derwentwater, 
noblemen 
i: ng 


They we 


other 


prisoners, 


London. 


horses, and a very | 
amongst yelling, jeering, cursing, filth-throwing, or silently-sy: 
pathising, crowds, to Newgate, where they were confined in 
already greatly-overcrowded y: a and cells, previous to recei\ 


condemnation, 


an 


cutions for high 
Amongst other prisoners in 
names infamous in 
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its annals, 


1 Newgate, Jonathan Wild 
ail Jack Sheppard. 


were indeed of the 


the old city gate who made th 
was that coarse, cowardly, bi 
ruffian of the lowest “ghee Blake, alias Blueskin, who d 
1. 1723, and was the intimate associat 
ast hou 


of 


The poison kill 
forcibly administered. 


Winton, Cornwall, and ma 
highest rank took part—hundreds 
of society, were brought 


he frightful horrors of their ex 


all 


The prison-breaking exploits of the lati 


most extraordinary kind, 


stands out from that of his associates, not only as less brutal, 
as one marked with a rough kind of chivalrous generosity, 
an amount of daring and resolute bravery which one cannot 
admire, even in an “object so degraded as a common thief : 
Blueskin and Wild, with their instruments 
women of abandoned characte Sheppard might have lived 


burglar. 


died respectable, respected, and happy, as an indstrious, hone 


carpenter. In Newgate he was visited by people of rank 


But for 


and his charact 


fashion, eager to look upon, and speak to so extraordinary 


malefactor, and there 


the 


James Thornhill, set up his 
look upon Jack She ppard’s portrait. 

In 1718, the ancient gate prison began to show signs 
A huge fragment, on which the royal arms were c 


decay. 


great, fashionable portrait-painter, 
easel, in order that posterity mig 


fell into the roadway with a tremendous crash, tearing up 
paving stones, but fortunately doing no greater damage. 


In the evening of March 20th, 1752 
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irons they wore, and with them attacked Sinclair, the turnkey, 
who was about to lock them for the night in their. cells—stone 
cells unwarmed, in which a rope mat and a rug formed their bed. 
They stabbed and cut him with knives, and compelled him to call 
out to Wood, the outer doorkeeper, to “let the gentlemen out,” 
as if they had been visitors. Wood, however, had heard the 
struggle, and given the alarm, so a desperate fight ensued 
between the turnkeys and the felons, when Mr. Akerman, the 
governor, sent hurriedly to the Tilt-yard for a party of Guards. 
Sir William Calvert, Alderman Gascoine, and some other gentlemen 
hearing of the battle, hurried a the gaol, and, soon after, soldiers 
were sent from the Tower. that time the prisoners had 
barricaded themselves in the hi and, after a long parley, 
surrendered. They were all hanged on the following Monday— 
the usual hanging day in every week, when sometimes as many 
as twenty would be carted away to their death at Tyburn or 
Kennington Common. Law, the Projector—if a statement made 
in the Thursday’s Journal of Dec. 17, 1719, may be received- 

once occupied a cell in Newgate, having been condemned to 
death for killing “ Mr. Wilson, commonly called Beau Wilson, 
in a duel.” He owed his escape, as others appear to have done, 
to “a silver key,” or, in other words, to bribery, and fled to 
France. He was the son of a silversmith at Edinburgh. 

In 1726, Catherine Hayes was sentenced to be burnt for 
murdering her husband. It was customary to strangle culprits 
thus condemned, at the stake; but in this case the fire, being 
applied too soon, burnt the hangman’s hands, and the poor 
shrieking woman was literally burnt alive ! 

In 1747 the condition of the prison was indicated by the 
Ordinary of Newgate, who spoke of his being “ accustomed to the 
nauseous smell of the prison,” as the reason why he did not 
readily detect foul smells. 

In September, 1767, the notorious Elizabeth Brownrigg, better 
known as Mother Brownrigg, occupied a condemned cell in 
Newgate. Then came the Wilkes and Liberty riots, with more 
grist for the grim old mill, and more fruit for Tyburn Tree. The 
Spitalfields weaver riots of 1769, too, filled no few of its cells, in 
consequence of a strike for increased wages. Two were hanged 
at, as the sentence ran, “the most convenient place near Bethnal 
Green Church,” a novelty which caused considerable legal and civic 
controversy. The sheriffs, hesitating to carry it out, appealed to 
the king for a respite. In consequence, weeks elapsed before the 
men were hanged, much ink being shed in the meantime, and 
much time wasted in legal argument. 

Silas Todd, a philanthropist and Methodist preacher, has 
painted some terrible pictures of old Newgate. The blasphemous 
language used by the felons horrified him. He found there on 
one occasion six men of good family condemned to the gallows 
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for highway robbery, one a clergyman’s son, two men of fortun 
and another an officer in the n: ivy, who had been on the eve 
marrying one of the Duke of Hamilton’s daughters. The: 
defence was that the crime had been committed by them in 
body as a wild kind of after-dinner freak, but it was not receive: 
Lady Elizabeth Hamilton, by incessant importunities, succeede 
at the last moment in obtaining from the king a reprieve for bh 
lover, which reached him at Tyburn just as the halter was place 
about his neck. It was brought in furious haste by the lady 
herself, who carried him away in her carriage. Todd also accom- 
panied from Newgate to Kennington Common, where she wa: 
hanged, Mary Edmondson, executed for a murder committed, an 
afterwards confessed, by her cousin, a foot-soldier, who came uj 
into the cart to kiss her before she was “turned off!” This vill: 
was afterwards found guilty for highway robbery, and cast , 
death, but the judge, with that traditional notion of lawyers tha 
law is above justice, an idea which has not yet quite died out, pr 
cured a reprieve for him, in order that public attention migh' 


not be ealled to the fact that an innocent girl had been co 
demned to death. 
In 1750, the overcrowded, dirty, ill-ventilated prison—in whi 


both officers and prisoners were being regularly and constant! 
carried off by the diseases it generated—itself demonstrated, in 
very startling and tragic fashion, the necessity for a reform in it 
interior arrangement and man: igement. In one session prisone! 
brought up for trial, and contaminated by what was called, signi 
ficantly enough, the ‘gaol fever,”—a fever generated by the wan 
of sufficient light, ventilation, warmth, food, and cleanliness 
infected, and thereby killed, in that single session, two judges 
several jurymen, the lord mayor, some of the legal officers 
the Court, and a few of the spectators—in all, sixty people. 
swept off hundreds eve ry year, and sent away men who had bee: 
strong and healthy, to bs a from disease for the rest of the 
lives. In those days, as Mr. J. Kingsmill wrote in 1852, “ 
committal to prison was often equivalent, in fact, to a sentenc 
of death by some frightful disease, and in all to the extreme 
of cold and hunger.” 

In some of the re prints of the old prison-gate will be seen 
revolving fan, like the sails of a small windmill, on the top, ov 
the gate. This was put up as a ventilator, to drive fresh air int 
the prison, and disperse the foul. But its erection spread conste1 
nation through the entire neighbourhood, and so much alarm did 
it create, that the surrounding inhabitants vigorously protested 
against its use, as sucking up the foul air of the prison to convey 
infection to the pure air the y were compelled to breathe. 

At last, after an existence of five hundred years, the grin 
old prison-gate was pulled down. Its end came none too soo! 
Filth which had always been regarded as the necessary accon 
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STORY OF OLD NEWGATE. 
paniments of imprisonment, and which made the old phrase 
“rotting in gaol,” one of literal truth, had converted it into a 
pest-house. An awful system of merciless sev erity, practised 
within its walls, had awakened dangerous feelings of sympathy 
and commiseration for all who were immured in it, and given 
even the foulest of crimes that false glory which arises from 
their appearing to break laws barbarous in cruelty, and unjustly 
severe. Its associations inspired either terror and disgust in the 
law-abiding, or savage hate and reckless desperation in the 
passionate and lawless. Despite its outer beauty, which is not 
apparent in engravings of it, but of which we find old histories 
and surveys of London enthusiastically laudatory, it could not 
have been regarded generally with any feelings but those of 
loathing and disgust. 

The pulling down of Old Newgate began in 1770, and in the 
same year was laid the foundation stone of New New gate, by 
the famous lord mayor, Sir William Beckford, in his robes of 
state, attended by the aldermen, by the sheriffs, James Townsend 
and J. Sawbridge, and by the common councilmen, in their robes 
ofstate. Gold coins of the reigning king were deposited under it, 
and, at the conclusion of the ceremony, his lordship stood up and 
drank “ success to the new prison,” expressing his hope “ that 
the liberties of the people might be as lasting as the stone he had 
just laid,” and his wish that when the prison was built it might 
be so “successful” as to remain empty. It was the good old 
lord mayor’s last public duty. He caught a severe cold, went 
home to his seat at Fonthill, and, travelling up to London for the 
discharge of official business in great haste and anxiety of mind, he 
rode one hundred miles in a single day. This brought on the rheu- 
matic fever, of which he died. Its architect was the city surveyor, 
George Dance, who also built’ the Mansion House, and certainly 
did not improve the City Guildhall, although he tried hard to do 
so. The prison was built entirely of stone, and consisted of a 
centre building, for the governor’s or keeper’s residence, and two 
wings—the south wing being intended for felons and the north for 
debtors. Within, it formed a large square with an open:space in 
the centre, in which the prisoners were to take exercise and receive 
fresh air. The inner sides contained the prison cells and in one 
of the divisions was the prison chapel. It was not completed 
before 1783. 

Among the New Newgate prisoners, whose stories will always 
remain most melancholy reading, stands that once popular clergy- 
man, Dr. William Dodd, who was hung for forgery in 1777. He 
was the author of several well-known works, amongst which 
chis Beauties of Shakespeare, now very often crops up in old- 
fashioned libraries and second-hand book stalls. He was preacher 
at the Magdalen Hospital, where his pathetic pleadings for the 
fallen were most attractive to fashionable ladies, who would sob 
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and weep as they listened to his sermons. He was appointed on 
of the king’s chaplains, and in 1766 took his degree of LL.D. 
Cambridge. We need not pursue a career which is full of mora 
lessons for the extravagant and socially ambitious. When lh: 
had an income of e ight hundred a-year he was so perplexed an 
made so desperate by threatening creditors, that he forged th 
name of one of his former pupils, then Far Chesterfield, on 
c heque for £4,200; and, although he refunded the money, fox tha 
crime he was conde mned to a disgraceful death. The prosecutio 
was compelled by the lord mayor, Anthony Brown, Esq., a fis! 
monger; and his former pupil was forced to become a mos' 
reluctant prosecutor. The jury who found him guilty earnest 
petitioned for the extension of the royal mercy to him. The new 
papers teemed with pleadings for his life, and private influen: 
was exerted in the highest quarters. Parish officers, dressed 
deep mourning, went from house to house soliciting signatures 1 
petitions for him tothe king. A thousand pounds were offered th: 
turnkey to permit him to escape; and even the lord may: 
penitently headed a deputation of the Common Council to § 
James’s Palace. All in vain, his career ended on the fatal 

at Tyburn. His last hours were spent in praying to and for t! 
man who was his companion in the condemned cell, and who wa 
executed with him. 

During his stay in Newgate he wrote some verses , etc., calli 
Prison Thoughts, an e xtract from which gives his opinion of t] 
prison as it then was: 

* A school of infamy! from whence, improved 
In every hardened villany returns 
More hardened, a foe to God and Man, 


The miscreant nursed in its infectious lap ; 
All covered with its pestilential Spots, 
And breathing death and poison. 


It is not a little singular that some short time before h 
execution, Dr. Dodd preached a forcible sermon against capit 
punishment, which he denounced with great earnestness. 

Not less melancholy is the story of another clergyman, who was 
condemned criminal in Newgate, the Rev. James Hackman. H 
was an amiable and very widely-respected gentleman, so passio) 
ately in love with a beautiful and accomplished young woma) 
named Reay, whom an eccentric old lord had seduced and made 
his mistress, that in the frenzy of his indignation and despair bh 
shot her as she was passing from Covent Garden Theatre to lh: 
carriage. He had intended to kill both the woman he so fatal! 
loved and himself, but the attempt at suicide failed. He wa 
hung on the 19th of April, 1779. 

In 1780, the remains of Old Newgate were Auge peirg by fir 
during the famous and terrible “No popery” or “ Lord Georg 
Gordon” riots. ‘The governor of Newgate, Viansindl’s friend, th 
Mr. Akerman above-mentioned, had been warned of the mob’ 
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intention to destroy the prison and hang himself. He escaped 
with difficulty, but the prison was demolished and burnt, the 
prisoners set free. The result of all this was the renewed over- 
crowding of Newgate and fresh inmates for the condemned cells, 
but for a long time the furious and maddened mob was unchecked 
and triumphant, a panic having taken hold of the authorities. 

In 1802, Governor Wall was committed to Newgate, cast for 
death. A brave soldier of high rank, stern and severe, with 
strict sense of duty, but brutal and ferocious when angry; he was 
regarded with deep interest, and by many with sincere sympathy. 
The crime for which he suffered had been committed many years 
before he came to England and gave himself up for trial. He 
was the first who suffered by the new “drop,” which took the 
place of the cart permanently either in that or in the following 
year. Almost his last words were, “I am informed I shall go 
down with great force—is that so ?” 

1807 was notable in the calendar of Newgate in connection 
with the murderers Haggerly and apeng i at whose execution 
many in the crowd were trampled to death. The Cato-Street 
conspirators passed their last hours in Newgate, so did Fauntleroy, 
the great and fashionable banker, who was hung for forgery. The 
late Charles Dickens used to tell a curious stor y of this remark- 
able criminal. One of his boon companions bidding him good- 
bye for the last time, said, “ Fauntleroy, you stand on ‘the brink of 
the grave. Remember, my dear fellow, that solemn text, ‘ Nothing 
we brought into the world, and it is certain we can take nothing 
out.” You can have no objection as a friend to confide to me where 
you got your famous Curagoa ? ” 

In 1810, the complaints which had been urged against the old 
gate prison were revived against New Newgate ; ; and, in 1815, to 
avoid the old pestilential overcrowding, the debtors were removed 
to Giltspur Street Compter. In 1811 fresh complaints of the same 
kind arose, and these complaints were repeated by the Government 
Inspectors, with steadily accumulating force, in 1836, 1838 and 
1843. Over and over again has it been stigmatised as the worst 
and worst-managed of the large prisons in England. Casual 
offenders were thrown into the society of habitual criminals, with 
the worst possible result. It was a monstrous school for crime in 
which, to quote Charles Knight’s Cyclopedia of London—* The 
young were placed with the old, the healthy with the sick, the 
clean with the filthy, and even the lunatic was there the sport or 
the fear of the prison.” The prison philanthropist, Howard, scru- 
pled not to affirm that half the robberies in London were planned 
in prison ; and another philanthropist, Buxton, wrote, “ Many and 
grievous are the instances which have come to my knowledge of 
persons corrupted by prison ;” and he goes on to paint some pic- 
tures of Newgate, in illustration of that assertion, which afford 
ample evidence of its truthfulness. 
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He tells of a curious and grotesque custom amongst prison 
in Newgate: “ When,” says he, “any prisoner commits an we 
against the prison community, or against any individual of 
is tried. Someone, gener: lly the oldest and most dexterous t] 
is appointed judge.” A towel, tied in knots, imitates a rea 
wig; he takes an elevated seat, and to call him anything b 
“My lord” is a serious misdemeanour. A jury is appointe ad : 
duly sworn, and the prisoner, unless he bribes his judge wi 
money to be spent in liquor, could not be sure of an acquiti 
but, on the contrary, was certain to be found guilty and punish: 
The punishments varied. Sté nding in the pillory meant bei 
fixed with one’s head between the legs of a chair, to which on 
arms were securely fastened. The prisoner who could en 
wouldn't bribe was most cruelly punished. Scarcely a day 
allowed to elapse without his being tried for one ped 
another. He disturbed them by coughing, or he forgot to cl: 
a door, or moved something which ought not to be touched—ai 
excuse would suffice. Songs and stories and drunken orgies v 
common in the prison wards of Newgate. And those who w 
condemned to death shared the same occupations, ridiculing 
idea of death having terrors for them, or carelessly referring to 
in the old saying, “ Players at bowls must expect rubbers.” ™ 
Harmer, a criminal lawyer giving evidence, spoke of this bef 
one of the commissions, and said he had seen in Newga 
‘some of the last separations with their friends, of persons ab: 
to be executed, when there was nothing of solemnity i in it; 
when it was more like parting for a country journey than taki 
a last farewell; I heard one man, in taking a glass of wine, sa 
his companion ‘who was to suffer the next morning, ‘ Well, h: 
luck.’ The fate of one set of culprits, in some instances, i. 
effect on- those who are next to be reported. They play at | 
and pass their jokes, as if nothing was the matter.” 

But this story must end. In 1819, the condemned cells 
Newgate began to be less frequently in use, a committee of t] 
Criminal law, under the presidency of Sir James Mackintos 
having repealed some of the crimes which had been capital. 


was then no longer death to carry away a woman unlawfully 


bankrupts were no longer to be hung for defrauding their cred 
tors; the destroyers of ag and flood-gates were permitte 


to live, and so were gypsies, or Egyptians, who dared to remai 


within our realm one eae ig Men who went disguised to th 


mint were no longer to be killed for that crime, and shop-liftin 
for the value of five shillings no longer entailed the penalty « 





death—and even those who attempted to destroy bridges were n: 
considered altogether unfit to draw the breath of life. 

In 1826, Sir Robert Peel lessened the list of capital offenc: 
once again by extending the mercy of life to those who sto 
books from stalls at fairs, and to those who stole goods or mon 
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from a private dwelling, providing the stolen articles were worth 
less than five pounds. Twenty-eight of the statutes which in- 
flicted death on forgers were abolished, so that to meet their end 
on the gallows it was necessary for men to forge bonds, deeds, 
receipts, transfers of stock, debentures, orders, warrants for money, 
or a man’s last will and testament. 

In 1832, the still overcrowded condemned cells were again 
relieved by laws limiting the death-penalty to even more serious 
crimes, for at last people began to see that it was not the severity 
of punishments which retarded crime, and which only won sympathy 
and commiseration for the criminals, but the certainty of punish- 
ment for crimes against which every voice and every hand was 
sure to be raised in stern and resolute opposition. 

Having traced my story briefly, and of necessity imperfectly, so 
far towards our own day that the recollections of many will serve 
to complete it, I may now put aside the pen. 

A. H. WALL. 


LOVE'S STRESS. 


Anout my love, oh Love, why do I sing ? 
Can’st thou by my weak words my great love know, 
Or can I hope that any words should show 
The exquisite interchange of June with Spring, 
That makes thy sweet soul the divine, strange thing 
Of which no man the memory lets go 
Once having known? What breath have I to blow 
The clarion of thy praises, echoing ? 
I sing not for thy sake, nor for men’s sake— 
I do but sing to ease my soul from stress 
Of love, and thy deep, passionate loveliness : 
So in some great despair our hearts must break, 
But for our bitter sobs and frantic cries, 
Sent out against the inaccessible skies. 


PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
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PUBLISHED ANNU Ads 


Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book 


CONTAINING 


ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 


CAREFULLY CORRECTED AND REVISED ACCORDING TO THE PRESENT PRICES OF MA 
AND LABOUR TOGETHER WITH MANY NEW, 


USEFUL AND IMPORTANT MEMORANDS 


AND 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW MATERIALS AND INVENTIONS SUITED 
BUILDER, CONTRACTOR, AND ENGINEER, AND ALL TRADES CONNECTED THE! 


THE WHOLE OF 


THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACTS 


THE UNREPEALED SE‘ INS OF 8TH VICT., C. 84, AND LIST OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS; 


WITH NOTES OF CASES, & DECISIONS IN THE SUPERIOR COU! 


BY W. KELLY, 
48, LIN LN’S INN FIELDS, SOLICITOR. 











KELLY & CO., 51, GREAT QUEEN STR E EET, LINCOLN’S INN, LON DO} 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


PRIZE MEDAL. 
AN ASTOUNDING SHILLING NOVELTY 


THE AFRICAN MARIONETTE MIDG 


The most laughter-provoking wonder ever introduced. Dances f 
Breakdowns, Jigs, &c., performed in the most comical and ludicrous 
Wonderfully lifelike. Eyes roll about. Tongue worksinand out. N<« 
- of order. Durable and unbreakable. Old folks scream with deli 

ing folks shriek with laughter, at the extraordinary antics of the: 
Ts rans-Atlantic wonders, Require no steam apparatus. .A child can wi 
Carriage free, 14 stamps. Twofor2s. VIOLIN 6D. EXTRA. Over 2 
in one week in America. 








Roars of Laughter caused by the Matrimonial Thermom 





4 | BERRY Everyone should consult it before marrying. By its use tlie temper 
) HA! HA! Ha! person can be accurately ascertained at a glance. Endless fun a1 
: HOO oO 8) laughter caused by this remarkable instrument. Post free, 1s. 2d. 





Sole Agents: THE 38 AMERICAN NOVELTY Co., 329 & 330, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 





MELBBOURN BABEL BIVtion,, 1 
FIRST PRIZE TO 


BORD’S PIANOS. 


On Sale, with 25 per cent Discount for Cash; or on the Three Years’ System, 15s. per M 


O 








Secondhand, on the Three Years’ System, ros. 6d. per Month. 


, ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE OF 
CHARLES STILES & Co., 42, Southampton Row, Holborn, 
PIANOS EXCHANGED, 
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Cadbury’s 





Guaranteed wa 
Absolutel Makers 
Pure. 4 to the Queen 
by Appointment, 


Essence 





* | T is often asked, “‘ Why does my doctor recommend Cadbury’s Cocoa Hasserios ?” The reason is, that being 
absolutely genuine, and concentrated by the removal of the superfiuous fat, ntains F OUR TI MES THE 


AMOUNT OF NITROGENOUS OR FLESH FORMING CONSTITUENTS than a the average in other Cocoas 
which which are e mixed with sugar and starch.’ 


SS SINCLAIR'S 4. 


THE MAGIC CLEANSER. 





The Family Wash without the misery of a steamy house. Cannot injure the 
most delicate fabric. Is pleasant in use, and THE BEST SOAP FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. A Lady writes to the Queen, July 24,1880: “ . find it saves time and 
material, as the clothes require less rubbing and no boiling. iwisht nmend 
it to every housewife... Its cleansing properties far exceed anything le ver © hoped 





to use, and the economy in time and coal is well worth while,’ 
SOLD BY GROCERS AND OILMEN EVERYWHERE. 


JAMES SINCLAIR, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, 5S.E. 
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Beware of Common Imitations 
AWG 


of the “DOME BLACK LEAD” (manufactured 
from cheap materials) resembling the ‘‘DOMB” 
COLD MEDAL 
, . a 
E. JAMES & SONS, 


in shape but NOT IN QUALITY These are someé- 
be SOLE MAKERS, 








THERE IS ONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
and it is manufactured onty By E. JAMES & 
SONS. Purchasers should see that the words 
“JAMES” and our Trade Mark “DOME” ap- f 
pear on every block. No other is genuine. 












times offered because they afford a LARGER PROFIT, 
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ULU MULERS ¢ 
THE HOUSEHOLD TREASURE 


For Domestic, Laundry, Toilet, Cooking, 
Garden and Sanitary Purposes. 








Marvellous Auti- 

septic, Purifier, 
and Arrester of 
Decay, Water 
Softener, &c. 


Also BORAX DRY SOAP, BORAX EXTRACT, and other 
cleansing sanitary preparations which make Linen “White as 
snow and sweet as new mown hay.’’ Once used, recommend 
themselves. In packets 1d. each. 

SOLD BY GROCERS AND OILMEN EVERYWHERE. 
Post Free, Borax Papers, Recipes, and uses, from all Agents, or , 
dircct from the Patent Borax Company's Works, Bir mingham, 









































